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THE 


x. MIKOLAJCZYK'‘is now discussing the Polish 
ation with the Soviet Government and the 
bmbers of the Polish Committee of National 
beration. This shrewd peasant leader, whose 
egrity has mever been doubted, has too 
ng allowed himself to become the virtual 
soner of President Rackiewz and General 
nkowski, and it was good to hear that Mr. 
hurchill had speeded his visit to Moscow and 
bught Stalin “‘ very reasonable ” in demanding 
Polish Government that was friendly to the 
$.S.R. This automatically excludes most 
bers of the present Polish Government in 
indon. Even when the Polish Cabinet on July 
th gave Mr. Mikolajczyk grudging permission to 
to Moscow, it tried to deny him the power 
make any binding agreement. The Peasant 
ty, however, asked him to act as a full 
nipotentiary on its behalf and to arrange for 
co-operation with the Committee of National 
beration. Four points were stressed: a pro- 
sal to form a Provisional Government of 
mocratic Unity, consisting of members of the 
mmittee and the Peasant Party; the need for 
election and new Polish Constitution as soon 
possible ; the abolition of the post of Com- 
der-in-Chief and the formation of a War 
uncil responsible to the Provisional Govern- 
mt; and the acceptance of the Curzon Line 
h certain modifications especially concerning 
ov, Grodno, Bialystock and Bielcz. 

If Mr. Mikolajczyk can put forward these 
pposals, agreement should not be difficult in 
scow. That would be distressing only to 
e members of the Polish Government in 
ndon, who, even before the Premier reached 
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K mgmpscow, were discussing the formation of a 
yoodsqmuovernment of officials’ who would oust Mr. 
: ikolajczyk if he were too successful in his 
beaut sSiON, 

Soa hese intrigues are in line with the whole 


ty of Polish-Soviet relations. Many well- 
entioned and responsible comments (even, 
instance, these in the sober columns of the 
momist and Observer) suffer, it is clear, from 
k of knowledge of the actual record and in- 
tions of some members of the Polish Govern- 











ment in exile. Russian policy towards Poland is 
certainly open to criticism, but the criticism 
becomes irrelevant when we understand two 
salient’ facts. The first is that the Polish 
Government long based its plans on the assump- 
tion that Soviet armies could not defeat the 
Germans and that eventually a peace would be 
made in which Poland would find herself in 
alliance with the Western Powers defending 
her Eastern frontier against Bolshevism. Much 
becomes clear when we realise that the Polish 
situation is very much what the French would 
have been if the Vichy Government had been in 
England“during the war and De Gaulle with the 
resistance movement in France. The analogy 
would be worth detailed elaboration. 

Secondly, when @# is urged that the U.S.S.R. 
is acting in an arbitrary and unilateral way in 
supporting a Government on the spot instead of 
the Government in exile, it should be remembered 
that, with>Soviet armies on Polish soil, Moscow 
has no alternative but to recognise as a de facto 
Government those Poles who are ready and able 
to co-operate in the military liberation and civil 
administration of their country. 

We can do no more here than refer to a few 
striking incidents in this disastrous story. From 
the beginning of the German invasion of the 
U.S.S.R., the Polish Government insisted that 
Russia would be defeated in three months, and 
long after this estimate was disproved, it still 
openly discussed the date of the collapse of the 
Red Army. General Anders (Commander-in- 
Chief of the Polish army on Soviet territory until it 
was evacuated to stations in the Middle East) 
told General Berling, his successor and Com- 
mander of the Polish divisions serving with the 
Red Army, that he was satisfied with the turn of 
events. “‘ When the Red Army collapses under 
German blows,” he said, “which will not be 
more than a few months, we will be able to break 
through to the Caspian Sea. Since we shall be 
the only armed Power on the territory, we shall 
be in a position to do whatever we please.” 
General Anders’ wishes were never fulfilled, but 
he continued his anti-Soviet intrigues in the 
Polish army, where, it is true, there was fertile soil. 


TRUTH ABOUT POLAND 








The Polish High Command has been aided 
and abetted by most, but not all, the Polish 
politicians in exile. London has proved a 
convenient vantage ground from which to build 
up an inflated bureaucracy which has spent 
millions of pounds, given or loaned by the Allied 
Governments, partly on anti-Soviet propaganda 
and partly in an effort to control the resistance 
movement in Poland. The resistance movement 
has been deliberately kept in ignorance of the 
facts about the Red Army, and Poles who have 
escaped to Britain have expressed surprise at 
learning that Russia is respected and admired 
in this country as an ally. Events have dispelled 
this ignorance in Poland. As the victories of the 
Soviet armies became undeniable, and the stream 
of Russian military supplies to the resistance 
movement increased, the appeal of the Union of 
Polish Patriots (formed in the winter of 1942-43) 
inevitably became effective. In the middle of 
1943 the cleavage within Poland was deep and 
the propaganda from Moscow, which urged 
increasing sabotage and guerrilla activity, was in 
sharp contrast with orders from the Polish 
Government in London, whose line was patience 
until the opportune moment for the all-out blow. 

It was at this point that the National Council 
of Poland was formed from representatives of 
districts already liberated by the Red Army. 
Early in 1944, it adopted a provisional constitution 
in which it declared that its moral and legal 
foundation lay in the Constitution of 1921 and 
that the Polish people had never recognised 
Pilsudski’s “‘ Totalitarian Constitution ” of 1935. 
The Council proceeded to form a People’s Army 
to unite all military formations abroad, and to 
state as its foreign policy that all Polish territory 
in the west and north which had been “ Ger- 
manized by force” should be restored, while 
the frontier line of Eastern Poland should be 
settled by agreement with the U.S.S.R. 

Inside Poland, Polish partisans increasingly 
co-operated with Soviet guerrillas in adjacent 
territory. British and American journalists who 
visited General Berling’s army in the field in 
May last came away impressed by their technical 
efficiency and enthusiasm and with the clarity 
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Poland they were fighting for ; their 
demanded that the land sho be fairly 
distributed and worked on a co-operative basis 


In May, a delegation of the National Council 
of Poles in occupied Poland arrived in Moscow, 
and it was already clear that Moscow would 
necessarily treat this Committee as a de facto 
Government unless the more  intransigent 
members of the Polish Government were dropped 
and a speedy Polish-Soviet agreement thus made 
possible. The official Polish line was to 
regard the delegation’s visit to Moscow as no 
more than a form of pressure from Moscow; and 


the Foreign Office acquiesced. By this time, | 


however, it is doubtful whether the National 
Council or the Union of Polish Patriots seriously 
considered the clique in London. On June 
23rd the Union issued a proclamation rejecting 
the Polish Government in London and saying 
that : “‘ The National Council will create the pre- 
requisite conditions for the formation of a 
Provisional Government enjoying the confidence 
of the people.” 

This is an historic moment in Anglo-Soviet- 
Polish relations. An agreement now could 
cement existing Allied agreements, in particular, 
the Anglo-Soviet Alliance. Failure to reach 
agreement would be a political victory for the 
Nazis. The Foreign Office has played a dangerous 
role in taking advantage of the Polish Govern- 
ment’s willingness to do anti-Soviet propaganda. 
Perhaps it still thinks of it as a useful ally at 
the Peace Conference ? Mr. Churchill is now, it 
seems, trying to repair the damage by wel- 


coming the discussions and encouraging a 
settlement. To cling to the discredited Polish 
Government in London is now bankruptcy. 


Those members who want to take part in the 
building up of a democratic Poland and in Polish- 
Soviet friendship have their opportunity now, 
and their last chance. Mr. Mikolajczyk will, 
we hope, come to some satisfactory agreement 
with the Soviet Government and the Committee 
of National Liberation and march with his people 
into a liberated Warsaw. 


Turkey’s Steerage Ticket 


With. the Grand National Assembly back at 
Ankara after the summer recess and the Turkish 
Army conveniently disposed for its summer 
manceuvres, the stage was set for Prime Minister 
Sarajoglu to hand Ambassador von Papen his 
passport. Having spent five years in waiting to 
see how the military cat would jump, the Turkish 
Government has now definitely decided that it is 
safe, within limits, to gamble on an Allied victory. 
In short, Turkey is going to ‘‘ work her passage ”’ ; 
but it is extremely unlikely that she will put up 
the money for a saloon-class ticket. The Allies 
are not in a position to offer the Turks rewards 
which that hard-bargaining nation would con- 
sider to be commensurate with the risk of having 
Istambul bombed severely by the Luftwaffe, 
or sufficient even to justify the cost of an active 
campaign against Bulgaria. By breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the Axis, the Turks will 
doubtless argue that they are compelling the 
Bulgarians to transfer forces from Yugoslavia to 
Thrace, thereby lightening the task of Tito’s 
army. Watching Russian victories with an eye 
at once appreciative and suspicious, M. Sarajoglu 
will be able to remind the Western Allies after the 
armistice that Turkey at least took some risk in 
making a gesture of good will. Above all, the 
Turks will not forfeit admission to the Peace 
Conference. Whether their delegates will have 
seats at the table or be accorded “ standing room ” 
remains to be seen. Mr. Churchill promises Turkey 
support, ifattacked, butis otherwise non-committal. 


Progress of the Armies 

As narrator of the Allied effort on the Western 
Front, Mr. Churchill had luck; the American 
attack which has broken through the left wing of 
7th 


General Hausser’s Army in Normandy 


| 
| 
| 


The Argentine Crisis 


The memorandum on Argentina which Mr. Hull 
circulated to the South American States last week 
_seems to be attracting as much attention in the 
United States as the campaigns in Europe and 
the Pacific. Americans are at last realising the 
threat which the Fascist administration of General 
Farrell offers to the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The State Department now appears set 
on some kind of sanctions—presumably a political 
and economic boycott—which,’ if carelessly 
handled, can aggravate rather than lessen the 
danger. The crisis in Argentina is not due merely 
to Axis intrigue or to the ambitions of a small 
group of officers; its roots go deep into the 
politics and the economy of Latin America. 
Argentine suspicion of the United States and of 
Brazil is as old as the century. Neither this 
powerful nationalism nor the economic crisis 
which is affecting Argentina even more heavily 
than her neighbours can be met effectively by 
denouncing her foreign policy or by intensifying 
the influences which have produced that crisis. 
The conflict between Pan-Americanism—led by 
the United States—and Hispanidad- America under 
Argentine leadership, has now reached a climax, 
which some day, even without this war, was 
inevitable. The State Department will not avoid 
this issue by waving the flag of hemisphere unity 
and talking as if the Argentine people are deprived 
of its benefits by a scheming dictatorship. On 
the contrary, only a small minority of them yet 
realise that their country can have no real 
political future unless it discards its false sense 
of “ Continental leadership.”” At the moment, 
flag-waving is more likely to be taken as another 
version of Yankee stick-wagging, and nothing 
could be better calculated than this to rally 
support for General Farrell. On the other hand, 
the motives for British reluctance to support Mr. 
Hull are not entirely disinterested, though our 
insistence upon the importance of Argentine 
trade to the war-effort is likely to prove a powerful 
argument against hasty or drastic action. Now the 
serious prospect in Latin America is appreciated, 
the time has come for a thorough reconsidera- 
tion of British and American policy. 


The L.C.C. Gives the Right Lead 


The L.C.C. Education Committee has been 
making educational history by deciding to embark 
on a full-scale programme of multilateral secon- 
dary schools. “Comprehensive High Schools,” 
the report calls them; and they are to be designed 
to “provide for all pupils equal opportunity for 
physical, intellectual, social and spiritual develop- 
ment.” In other words, the class distinction 
between Grammar School and Senior School 
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and trying to reinforce this d: . 
asserting that - multilate 
big for social education, 
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the erection of the new buildings that wil! 
needed. This is a grand lead to the rest of { 
country, and the one way that will in pracj 
prevent a stigma of inferiority from attaching 
the new secondary schools as against the exist 
schools of Grammar School type. There will | 
complications in fitting Technical Education 
pletely into the multilateral pattern; but they q 
i All honour to the L; 


The English and Scottish Co-operative Who 
sale Societies have now issued their prelimin, 
proposals for amalgamation. In 1943 the C.W, 
trade amounted to over £157 millions, and ¢ 
of the S.C.W.S. to about £35 millions; and the 
totals included £47 millions and {£11 millions 
goods produced in the factories of the two centre 
Of the two, the S.C.W.S. has the more progressi 
record, Co-operation in Scotland being, on 
whole, a good deal more adventurous and co 
scious of its social ideals than Co-operation 
England. There is obviously much to be 
for the closer union of the two Wholesales, 
order to enable the Co-operative Movement 
make a big new forward drive after the war. 
only question is whether a single body as 
as the combined society would be could e 
the dangers of top-heaviness and undue cent 
isation of control. If amalgamation could be ca 
bined with greater autonomy for the main depa 
ments, so as to spread responsibility more widd 
it might produce excellent results. Both 1 
S.C.W.S. and the C.W.S. have already emba 
on retail trade on a substantial scale, usually | 
taking over local societies which have got if 
trouble. There is now a demand for somet 
in the nature of a Co-operative “ Woolworth,” 
at least a Co-operative “Marks and Spence 
designed to strengthen the position of Co-opa 
tive trading outside the food trades, to which! 
bulk of’ it is at present confined. There is 
a parallel move for linking up the local st 
into larger district societies, capable of runni 
effective department stores in all the bigger tow 
and for the development of a mail order busin 
to compete with private traders in this hithe 
untilled field. With this week’s purchase of 21 
store in Oxford Street by the London Co-opei 
tive Society, Co-op. business breaks into the W 
End for the first time. , 








PARLIAMENT : Going, going . .. 


Wednesday afternoo 
Tue Prime Minister, growling, had to put 
his war review for a couple of hours so ! 
Shinwell could oppose the formal motion that! 
summer recess should last seven weeks. It' 
not only the usual Left-wing dissidents ' 
thought that the three weeks proposed 
Shinwell would be a more seemly period for ¥ 
most people think of as a holiday, at this stagt 
the war: Winterton, Norman Bower, and ! 
Tate were among Tories who voted against 
Government. 
On the previous day, point was lent to Shinwé 
view by the adjournment until after the recess 
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ec reading debate on the Housing 
Accommodation) voor ay. an 
, though inadequate, measure. This short 
k was unduly clogged with business (largely 
ing to the unexpected incidence of what may 
called the “ Morrison Shelter” Bill), and 
link did not rise till late in the day to introduce 
Housing Bill. He got a rough welcome. 
erruptions were incessant. Members were 
urbed by his announcement of the names of 
five firms that are to make the steel bungalows, 
his estimate of ten years as the average life of 
se “ temporary ” houses (i.e., many will be in 
much longer), and by their miniature size. 
two most impressive speeches were by Megan 
yd George (who made the good point that 
bungalows would presumably be built on 
‘d earmarked for new building, so where would 
permanent houses go, so what became of 
nning ?); and by Sir Jonah Walker-Smith (who 
npared the 600 sq. ft. superficial area of the 
al bungalow with the 900 sq. ft. accepted by 
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~ vociferous crisis which shook Nazi 
many to its foundations without, however, 
nosing of Hitler, and the noiseless earthquake 
ich neatly unseated General Tojo without 
ibly disturbing the Japanese surface, followed 
losely upon each other, that one was tempted 
jook for an analogy in the dynamics of totali- 
an government which would explain both. 
: the parallel is, in fact, superficial and acci- 
id wpa. The further the war moves on, the 
d the r it becomes how little the two systems 
ions me in common, how artificial is their con- 
tion, and how swiftly catastrophic events in 
lh hemispheres are driving them apart. What 
there was between Hitler and Tojo, snapped 
Alamein and Stalingrad. 
n Japan, the long ana of the military 
the total usurpation of governmental power 
process of slow but steady penetration— 
med to have ended in triumph when, in 
bruary 1944, Tojo emerged as a combined 
mier, War Minister, Chief of the Army Staff, 
Minister of Munitions, with most of the 
haining key posts in his Cabinet in the hands 
presentatives of the Army and Navy. Five 
nths later, on July 18th, came a change which 
wed that the military had overshot the target. 
neral Koiso has, once again, separated civilian 
m service portfolios and restored the balance 
hin a top-heavy Cabinet. 
hat went wrong in Japan? The statement 
out by the official Japanese Information 
eau, after Tojo’s resignation, compares oddly 
h the four-point programme issued by the 
0 Cabinet. The former stated that Tojo 
d, amongst other things, because he neglected 
give the Japanese people “ full opportunity 
employ their irresistible enthusiasm for an 
but war effort.” The latter demands “ more 
be for free expression of opinion in public, 
brder to raise the people’s morale and fighting 
it.” Whatever the truth may be—whether 
people lagged behind the Government or 
Government behind the people—it is clear 
there was something wrong with morale and 
government and people were beginning 
irift apart in so dangerous a fashion that it 
ame necessary to change the Government. 
ing three years of personal government in 
h he bullied the Japanese people first into 
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a eard of military successes and then into 
<o MEY staggering defeats, Tojo had laboured 
“hat Huously to change the people into a mute, 
Irq@pe™t voiceless mass. The first thing his 
ts WaEeor finds it necessary to do, in order to 
sed © popular support, is to make a concession 
ne bublic opinion. It is significant that among 
stage Ministers dropped is Amau, Tojo’s Propa- 
4 Mae Minister, and that his successor, Ogati, 


-President of the Tokyo paper Asahi Shim- 
iS a newspaperman. 
aly three members of the Tojo Government 


nist 





the Government as an “ irreducible minimum ” 
25 years ago. He also debunked admirably, from 
practical experience, the Bill’s costing clause as 
a safeguard against profiteering by contractors. 
At question-time the unfortunate affair of a 
civilian bicycle, damaged a year ago at Sutton 
Coldfield by an R.A.F. vehicle, was raised for the 
second time and cleared up. There were ques- 
tions about Marsala imports and sweets for child 
evacuees, about German vandalism in Italy and 
the price of beer in Normandy. From his cell 
at Brixton Captain Ramsay has sent in a number 
of questions about music, including the following : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that, under the a gy masonry of Sir 
Victor Schuster, the Radio Music Council has been 
overburdening the musical programmes for the 
Forces with renderings characteristic of Oriental 
and African races ; and whether he will ensure that 
programmes shall contain a greater proportion of 
music characteristic of the white races, and especially 
those inhabiting the British Islands. 
PONTIFEX MINOR 


IN TOKIO 


have been retained. They are Finance Minister 
Ishiwata, an expert technician of the calibre of 
Dr. Schacht, who showed his skill during his term 
as Financial Adviser to the Nanking Govern- 
ment; Fujiwara, who was Minister without 
Portfolio and has now become Munitions Minister, 
one of Japan’s leading industrialists who will 
have to straighten out the arms production muddle 
inherited from Tojo himself ; and finally vhige- 
mitsu, the Foreign Minister. His re-appoint- 
ment is perhaps the most interesting of all as it 
indicates a new ascendancy of the Japanese 
Foreign Office and its professionals over the rash 
and tempestuous Empire-builders of the Aoki 
school who carved their magnificent-looking 
Ministry for Greater East Asiatic Affairs out 
of the Foreign Office, expanded it into a mam- 
moth organisation for the control of all subjugated 
Asia, and left the Foreign Office shorn of most 
of its functions, crippled and impotent. Shige- 
mitsu, Japan’s last Ambassador in London, is 
now getting his own back. The two Ministries 
are now combined in his person, which means 
that the Greater East Asia Ministry, having 
narrowly escaped dissolution, has been brought 
back under the control of more orthodox Foreign 
Office methods. The effects of this change may 
soon become apparent in Japan’s dealings with 
the occupied countries in general and their 
quisling governments in particular. There is 
more than one indication that the ‘“‘ Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” needs some 
drastic cleaning up and straightening out of what 
looks like administrative chaos. The sudden 
and entirely unexplained proclamation of martiai 
law in the Philippines, only recently declared 
an independent republic by the grace of Tokio, 
is but one of them. 

The three new men who have taken over from 
Tojo—Premier General Koiso, Navy Minister 
Admiral Yonai, and War Minister General 
Sugiyama—are made of very much the same 
stuff as Tojo himself. If they are changing the 
country’s administration from one-man govern- 
ment to something approximating more closely 
to team-work and joint responsibility, it is not 
because they see it as their task to. wind up the 
war. Their four-point declaration makes it 
clear that they intend to carry on the war in an 
all-out effort. Tojo’s goal, the defeat of Britain 
and the U.S.A. on land and at sea, is unattainable. 
Victory for Japan must mean from now on to 
hang on to the booty with all their might and 
try to get through this war without having 
to give up too much of it. The Koiso Govern- 
ment has not come into office to complete Tojo’s 
mission. Its task is to preserve its gains without, 
at the same time, ruining the people. Events 


are likely to show that the two are incompatible, 
and Tojo who, unlike Hitler, has had someone 
to hand on the impossible job, may feel lucky 
to be well out of it. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Waar is a Public School? Most of us have 
been through the experience of explaining to 
surprised foreigners that when we say ‘‘ Public 
School”? we mean something much nearer its 
opposite. But we do not mean quite its opposite ; 
for there is a considerable class of Private Schools 
that can be contrasted with the Public Schools 
almost as legitimately as the Public Schools can 
be with schools conducted under the auspices of 
the public. A Public School, in our peculiar 
national usage, is in fact a school conducted 
neither by the public nor for private profit, but 
under some sort of trust, and is normally also 
taken to mean a school which chooses its pupils 
from more than a single locality. In this latter 
sense it is contrasted with ‘‘local Grammar 
School,’”’ though some of the big Grammar 
Schools have always, or for a long time, been more 
than local, and a good many Public Schools have 
developed out of Grammar Schocls which have 
gone up in the world and become more than 
local, often sloughing off in the process most or 
all of their responsibility for the higher education 
of boys in their own areas. 

Public Schools need not be boarding Schools, 
but most of them are undoubtedly schools mainly 
for the children of the well-to-do. This applies 
to the Girls’ Schools as well as to the Boys’ 
Schools, which are usually thought of first. It 
would be a mistake to say that more than a very 
few schools, for either boys or girls, are pre- 
dominantly schools for the rich—for the very 
good reason that there are not nearly enough rich 
people to go round. Most of them are mainly 
middle-class schools, and some of them charge 
quite modest fees and are frequented by the 
children of middle-class people with very modest 
incomes. A sprinkling of children from working- 
class homes finds its way into many of the day 
schools, and a few of the boarding schools, especially 
those on the borderline between the Public Schools 
and the local Grammar School type. But the 
working-class boy who does this is usually on his 
way out of the working class; and the working- 
class girl who does it is usually on her way to 
becoming a teacher. The general run of Public 
School pupils are recruited mainly from the 
middle class, and the str€am of young persons 
who emerge from them pour almost wholly 
into the middle class. 

Alongside the Public Schools, which in most 
cases take their entrants at 13, stands the hetero- 
geneous group of Preparatory Schools—prepara- 
tory, in a highly exclusive sense, for the Public 
Schools. The curriculum in these schools is 
widely different from that of the State or grant- 
aided Primary Schools to which the bulk of 
children go; and the entrance examination for 
Public Schools does not fit in at all with the 
curriculum of the primary schools, or of the 
Senior Schools which take children from them at 
eleven. Here is the sharpest barrier of class- 
exclusiveness in the whole educational system. 
A boy or girl from a Primary School can go easily 
to a State Secondary School, but not to a Public 
School. Of course the barrier is not absolute. 
Many Public Schools have junior departments to 
which a pupil can go from a Primary School, and 
so acquire between 11 and 13 what is needed for 
entrance to a Public School. But this is not too 
easy ; and in practice it has made only a small 
breach in the exclusiveness of the Preparatory- 
cum-Public School system. 

The question with which the Fleming Committee 
on the Public Schools was appointed to deal 
was the place, if any, which these schools should 
occupy in our new and supposedly democratic sys- 
tem of secondary education. Its terms of reference 
were weighted on the conservative side. It was 
not asked to say whether or not the Public Schools 


should continue, but how “the association 
between the Public Schools and the general 
educational system of the country could be 


developed and extended.’’ It was thus assumed 
that such development and extension were 
desirable ; and the Committee was called on to 
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report only on the means whereby this 
be done. The Fleming Committee has 
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aa of he magnificent spirit of religion which 
perfumes the Public School atmosphere (we 
confess that we failed to notice this in our own 
young days). But, if one leaves out the decorations 
and considers only the Committee’s positive 
recommendations, it can be said that they have 
answered the question they were asked, and have 
not dealt with the much wider questions which 
must have been in some of their minds. 

Briefly, what the Fleming Committee proposes 
is that all Public Schools, not by compulsion 
but by voluntary act which any school is left free 
not to take, should become formally “‘ associated ” 
with the State system of education in one of 
two ways. Public Schools which are predomi- 
nantly day schools should, under Scheme A, 
either abolish all fees or adopt an approved scale 
of fees varying down to zero, according to the 
parents’ means. They should agree to reserve 
a number of places, varying from case to case, 
for pupils from the Primary Schools in their 
areas; but for the rest they should be free to 
choose their own pupils, subject to a proviso 
that “there should be no exclusion of pupils 
on other than reasonable grounds.” In return 
for these concessions, the schools in question 
should have their revenues made up, in respect 
of places reserved for pupils from Primary 
Schools by the L.E.A.’s concerned, and in respect 
of other places by the Board of Education. 

Public Boarding Schools would come under 
Scheme B. They would have, subject to some 
reservations, to assign at least 25 per cent. of 
their places to bursars coming from Primary 
Schools, either under agreements with particular 
L.E.A.’s or, more generally, under a national 
system of selection of bursars managed by the 
Board itself. They would receive grants, not 
on a fixed scale, but varying according to the 
costs at each particular school, subject to a 
scrutiny of the reasonableness of these costs by 
the Board. This provision is designed to enable 
schools with high staffing ratios or salary scales, 
or other high costs nogydue to luxurious living, 
to maintain their superior standards which 
come under the plan. These schools would 
continue to charge fees, and would presumably 
be allowed to remain a preserve of the well-to- 
do, except for the 25 or more per cent. of places 
assigned to bursars, some of whom might be 
themselves children of well-to-do parents. 

Over and above this, the Fleming Committee, 
which has a lyrical section about the bounties of 
boarding school education, wants the L.E.A.’s 
to start boarding schools of their own, under 
the State scheme, on an extensive scale, not only 
in scattered areas, where the need is obvious, 
but for children from any part of the country. 
It is not argued that boarding schools are better 
for all children than day schools, though whoever 
drafted the Report obviously comes near to 
this belief; but it is argued that a very large 
extension of boarding education is needed, and 
that this need is on a scale which the Public 
Schools are quite unable to meet. 

These are the main features of the compromise. 
The effect would be to make a considerable 
bridge from the State Primary Schools to the 
Public Schools, both day and boarding, though 
much would depend on how the scheme was 
actually worked, and in particular on two features 
in it. The first of these is the method of selec- 
tion of pupils for crossing the bridge. The 
Committee disclaims any wish to make this 
selection by a process of choosing the cleverest, but 
is not at all clear about what it proposes instead. 
The danger of this is that, if brains are not the 
test, the easiest alternative is to choose those 
who show most eligibility for being turned into 
little gentlemen and ladies; and if this were 
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the line actually followed, the effects would be 
socially disastrous in the extreme. 
does need more and better trained brains ; 
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The wider question, of course, is whether the 
whole thing is desirable or not. Do we want to 
make it easier for boys and girls to get from the 
Primary to the Public Schools? In the case of 
the day schools, the answer is plainly “ Yes.” 
But could not this best be done by putting them 
in precisely the same relation to the L.E.A.’s 


Ow reading over Friday’s debate in the Com- 
mons on India, we tried for half an hour a 
difficult but stimulating experiment. We 
imagined that nature had sent us into this 
world with brown skins as involuntary subjects 
of the King-Emperor. Read from this angle, 
there were speeches from both sides of the 
House that compelled our sympathy and even our 
gratitude. The best of them came from the Tory 
benches: it was the ghastly account which 
Professor A. V. Hill, as a physiologist fresh from 
his stay in India, gave of its bill of health, its 
mortality from preventible diseases, its semi- 
starvation, its barely imaginable poverty. Seldom 
if ever, since the early days of the John Company, 
has any Member of his eminence said so much to 
shatter Imperial complacency. Several of the 
other speeches were kindly and in their way 
helpful, notably that of Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, 
who with many apologies for mentioning the 
subject at all, suggested, without demanding, the 
release of the Congress prisoners. But it was in 
reading not the hostile but the friendly speeches 
that our patience, as temporary Indians, all but 
gave way. No voice spoke in a tone of urgency. 
No Member, not even the honester of them, 
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until the Mahatma can consult the imprisoned; or 
Working Committee of Congress. Lord Linlithtg. when 
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seemed to realise that over the greater part of 
India, British rule is maked autocracy. Six 
provinces, including some of the most populous 
and the most advanced, are without a vestige of 
self-government. And still the leaders of the 
party which had an electoral majority in these 
provinces languish in our gaols untried. The 
Empire which dares in this way to rule its 
hundreds of millions without their consent has 
as its long range record of achievement the 
permanent physical misery which Professor Hill 
described : chalked up upon its recent score is 
the death of 800,000 victims of a needless, man- 
made famine in Bengal. Against this foreground 
and background Mr. Amery’s lavish promises 
of freedom, but only after the war, moved us as 
temporary Indians to anger, and even to nausea. 

The net effect of Mr. Amery’s speech was 
to shatter any hope that Mr. Churchill’s Govern- 
ment will adopt a policy of conciliation. He 
ignored altogether the gentle, muted suggestion 
of an amnesty that came from the Labour Front 
Bench. He dismissed Mr. Gandhi’s surprising 
and hopeful change of front on the ground that 
he has made no “ constructive” offer. And yet 
he has offered peace to the Muslim League by 
conceding its central demand, and ended his 
rebellion against the British Raj by offering to 
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for full freedom for public discussion of it. W'™@B resident 
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A LONDON DIARY 
things which one wouldn’t think credible 

true. When I inquired who would hold im- 

ant positions in the British Civil Administration 

occupied Germany, I learnt that the present 
ention is to put at the very head of our admini- 
tion Mr. Kirkpatrick, who has worked, 
th considerable executive skill, at the Foreign 
fice and the B.B.C. during the last three years. 

is a Catholic by religion, and a cynical 
ctionary in politics. Secondly, I hear that an 
nortant figure on one of Shaef’s Education 
»mmittees, who may become Chief Education 
ficer in Germany, is Lt. Col. G. R. Gayre. 
erst heard of Gayre as the only Englishman who 
reed with the racial philosophy of the Nazis, 

4 he himself says that he lectured on the subject 

Germany. In case I should be doing him an 

stice, 1 have just looked up his new book 

titled Teuton and Slav on the Polish Frontier, 
sblished by Eyre and Spottiswoode). I need 
y no more than that he speaks of Professor 
enther’s “‘ authoritative work on German 
cial Science,” and bases his views about the 
st-war world on strictly racial lines. I cannot 


Hieve that this appointment can really be made. 
x *x * 


The British press has not, I think, paid enough 
tion to the B.B.C. version of recent events in 
many. Perhaps it regards it rather as an 

genious piece of reconstruction than as “ hard 

ws.” The theory that Zeitzler, Chief of Staff, 

i Fromm, head of the Reserve army, were deeply 

plicated does, to my mind, seem well borne 

t by the fact that both these key generals have 

appeared quietly aad been superseded, while 
zi propaganda has laid stress on the execution 
their immediate subordinates.. Beck’s alleged 
cide also suggests that the Nazis are anxious 
persuade the German people that the con- 
irators were all retired, bowler-hatted generals 

d not active and responsible army leaders. 

t when it comes to implicating Helldorf, the 
i police president of Berlin, notoriously 

volved in the Reichstag fire, and one of the 

tiest and most loyal of Hitler’s henchmen, I 
lsceptical. I add one deduction which is en- 
ly my own. Some doubt was felt at first 
hether there had ever been a plot to kill Hitler 
all or whether it was not merely a “‘ provocative 
ident’ invented to justify the purge of generals. 
became sure that there really was a bomb when 
Nazis gave out that Hitler’s trousers had been 
bwn off. _Even German propaganda, humourless 
itis, could not have deliberately made up that 

icular detail. 

x * *x 

0 me the first indication that something of the 
hd was brewing was the removal of Rundstedt 

m the Western Command. I noted here 

July 15th that the Nazis were not taking any 
pnces that generals might decide, like Luden- 
f in 1918, that surrender was better than a 
peless fight that would destroy the German 
my. But an expert, who has made a much more 
brough search of the German press, has con- 
hced me that the anti-war and anti-Nazi feeling 

Germany goes deep and that the generals knew 
public would support them, if Hitler were 

ad—especially if his death looked like an 

ident. It is because everyone in Germany 
es the war that during the last few weeks 
process of passing over complete civil 

i military control to Gauleiters of proven 
1 loyalty has been greatly accelerated. 

ese Gauleiters have not only dictatorial 

wers over all party organisation, including 
Labour Front; they are also -Com- 
ssioners of Defence and of civil administration. 
us in Bavaria Giesler has been acting as 
¢ Minister; in Berlin Goebbels is now 
resident,” and Mutschman has similar powers 
Paxony. Recently Hitler has broken Prussia up 
D regional dictatorships. With the same object 
ountering revolution by decentralisation under 
Y leaders Himmler went himself on July 4th 
install Gauleiter Jordan as Oberpresident. 


A few days later Jordan explained to the staff of 

his new office that he would use his new powers 

against all the “ unpolitical.” ‘“‘ The saying of 

the Kampfzeit (period before 1933) ‘ be political 

or die’ applies with special urgency to-day.” 

He also attacked officials ““who wear masks.” 
* *x * 


The same story is repeated all over Germany. 
In Wuppertal, in the Ruhr, for instance, a whole 
batch of new town councillors have been appointed 
“not: to represent certain groups or social 
classes, but only with one task, set them by the 
party, namely to fulfil their Nazi aims.”’” They 
had to take a ial oath to Hitler. Official 
threats have been redoubled. In Essen a special 
denunciation was directed against those who 
“would try to undermine the German nation 
from within ” and who “ raise their hand against 
the Reich and its Fiihrer ” ; special “ squads of 
party leaders” have been created to be “:avail- 
able to the Gauleiter by day and night,” and 
elaborate plans were recently made at an S.S. 
conference to educate the S.A. men to “ fight 
unconditionally for the Nazi movement and 
ideology.” On July 20th, Front und Heimat, the 
soldiers’ paper, actually had to deny the existence 
of any “ organisation hostile te the State which 
could actively and with any prospects of success 
work for a revolution,” and gave, as an example 
of the few “political madmen and obscure 
outsiders ”’ who plotted against Hitler, the case of 
“ four medical students who, in their turn, won 
over four sixth form boys with whom four girls 
sympathised. They wanted to submit what they 
called a plan for the salvation of Germany, via 
a foreign bishop who was to hand it to Churchill 
at the very moment of defeat.”” These misguided 
students and the man who was to take the plan 
abroad “ walked straight into the net of the 
Gestapo.” 

* * 

That political opposition exists which was 
involved in the conspiracy is clear from the price 
that the Nazis put upon the head of Gérdeler, who 
is a prominent politician. There is reason too to 
think that the Nazis fear working-class opposition. 
I have before me a report from a Socialist under- 
ground group which was smuggled out in April. 
It states that there is of course no organised 
resistance on a national scale, though two abortive 
attempts have been made recently to link up 
dissident workers with Catholics, Liberals and 
the Generals. Both were discovered—which 
accounted for eight of the political executions 
which are often announced in the German press. 
The report goes on to say that “ the apathy will 
centinue so long as the only perspective so 
far presented to the German people is uncon- 
ditional surrender.” It is no longer that phrase 
that matters ; the need is to say what the Allies 
will do when the surrender takes place. We need 
to turn a despairing hatred of the war into an 
active hope that things will be better when they 
end it. 

* * * 

It seems that toddlers of five er thereabouts 
are the most criminally careless section of the 
population. They have learnt to let go of mother’s 
hand, but have not yet discovered that the world 
is full of murder. So they formed a high proportion 
of the 632 persons killed on the roads of this 
country during the merry month of May. 
Presumably, unless something drastic is done to 
restrain these negligent infants, the slaughter will 
be greater after the war, when each of us, fulfilling 
his personal dream of reconstruction, brings out 
the old car and once again asserts his right to the 
freciom of the King’s highway. Or can it be— 
I say it with the misgivings of a motorist, who has 
never yet happened to commit child slaughter— 
can it be that the motorist rather than the 
children needs restraint? Perhaps we should forbid 
motoring on roads where children run out of 
houses and pedestrians (out-of-date people though 
they are) still find it necessary to obstruct our 
passage? Weight is given to this view by ‘the 
news that enterprising motor manufacturers hope 
to provide us with cars that will easily do 120 m.p.h, 
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Even now people do not realise how serious 
this road slaughter is. Lord Samuel in a first-class 
debate in the House of Lords last week recalled 
that : 

During the present war the number of men of 
all Services killed and wounded was no fewer than 
370,000. On the roads in the same period duri 
this war the number of people killed and alanell 
was 588,000. 

Fifty per cent. more killed on the roads than in 
all the air, sea and land battles. Join the Army and 
be safe from the motorist! It’s a staggering 
thought, and though I agree with Lord Brabazon 
that a lot can be done by scientific examination 
of the intricate factors of types of road, and 
pedestrian crossings and so forth, Lords Cecil 
and Samuel are unanswerably right when they 
say the real trouble is that to allow motoring on 
pedestrian roads is as silly as allowing pedestrians 
on railway tracks. 
* * * 


One reason for our quiet acceptance of these 
astounding figures is that we all judge by 
our own bit of experience. It’s all the fault of 
road hogs, of the pedestrians, of the motor cyclist 
or what not. I am battling with an illogical 
conviction that it is all the fault of the American 
army driver. That is because I’ve seen him in 
action several times lately. The other night, for 
instance, we only just had time to flatten ourselves 
against the hedge to let the jeep pass. I signalled 
violently to the driver to slow down. The next 
bend is sharp, and no driver on earth could get 
round it at that speed. A moment later there 
was an odd kind of crunching noise. I ran and, 
sure enough, there was the jeep in the hedge ; 
it had just missed a telegraph post, and the men 
in it were less hurt than you’d expect. The engine 
was still running, and the driver was trying to 
back out without noticing that one of his passen- 
gers was hurt under the car. He had a chunk of his 
face torn off and was the only one we had to carry 
into the neighbouring farm. I’ve seen him since 
with nothing worse than a large scar. He is a 

uiet farm labourer whom I knew well in the pub. 

hat was one incident. It brought to my mind 
others. A girl, for instance, standing by the road 
swearing at an American lorry that had just 
come head on, filiing up all the space on the off 
side so that she only escaped by jumping off 
her cycle and getting into the ditch. I did not 
report what she said at the time as I thought it 
bad for Anglo-American relations. A doctor I 
know also escaped death in his car by stopping 
at the side of the road in time for the on- 
coming lorry to pull up just in front of him on his 
wrong side. He was calm, but explicit. “I 
hope,” he said, “‘ that the next car you run into 
will be a tank ”’—which was forcible, if not 
courteous. But, I must remind myself, the 
rebuke would have been equally fair applied to 
many English drivers. 

* * * 

The comment of the unthinking will be that 
we must straighten out the rolling English road 
as no longer suitable for the rolling English or 
American drunkard in a petrol-propelled vehicle. 
No remedy could be so futile or so damaging. 
These twisting country lanes are less dangerous 
than straight macadamised highways. ‘The effect 
of straightening and widening roads is that 
motorists attain ever higher speeds and the acci- 
dents are more frequent and more serious. It is 
on the big roads where madmen—and most 
motorists have been mad at some period of their 
motoring careers—overtake each other at a hun- 
dred-odd miles an hour. The three lane highway 
is a death-trap and the four-lane only good if it 
is purely a motoring road with no other traffic 
on it; to widen the country road, used by all, into 
a speedway is criminal. 

* * * 


I have in front of me a franked envelope sent 
out by a business firm with the following slogan 
stamped on it ‘* Follow Churchill.” Is this the 
beginning of an electoral campaign ? 
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PLANNING THE NEW CITY OF LONDON 


Tr was as early as November 1940—even before 
the worst devastation had taken place—that the 
Improvements and Town-planaing Committee of 
the City of London Corporation began to study 
the problem of rebuilding. As they worked, the 
City was coming more and more closely to 
resemble the ruins of Pompeii. It was even 
beginning to remind one of the English country- 
side. Purple loose-strife and evening-primroses 
waved in the breeze. The open sites were a 
challenge to the creative powers of the citizens of 
London. 

What is the problem which the Town-planning 
Committee should have set out to solve ? In the 
first place it is a technical problem. Town- 
planning must begin with an analysis of all those 
economic and social factors which have a bearing 
on future development. In the case of the City, 
the financial and commercial nerve-centre not 
only of Britain, but of the Empire and of the world, 
such an analysis could not be limited only to local 
considerations. It demands the study of national, 
regional and local factors: national, in the sense 
of a survey of the tie between the City and the 
possible movement of commercial administra- 
tion : regional, in the sense of close collaboration 
with the County of London : local, in the’ sense 
of a detailed analysis of these activities, both 
commercial and industrial, that for many years 
have been carried on in the City, often under 
most unsuitable conditions. 

But functional considerations alone are not 
enough. The problem is also an exsthetic one. 
With so many large areas to be completely rebuilt, 
there is an opportunity, such as will never recur, 
to lay out the City with imagination and vision. 

Last week, on July 26th (this day might in 
future be made a Day of Mourning for City 
workers) the Improvements and Town-planning 
Committee submitted their Preliminary Draft 
Proposals. 

There are four principal proposals put forward 
rather nervously: a new traffic artery from the 
‘Tower round the north of the City to Holborn 
- Circus, “ with major junctions where intersected 
by the principal existing radial roads into the 
County”; a continuation of the Embankment 
from Blackfriars to London Bridge, and thence 
as a wide inland street to Tower Hill; the better 
display of Saint Paul’s Cathedral ; and a proposed 
system of zones for ‘“ Commercial,’ “ General 
Business” and “ Special Business.” (Someone 
whispers Big, Bigger and Biggest Business.) 

Apart from these proposals, however, the plan 
consists of rebuilding the City on its old confused 
network of lanes, widening these indiscriminately 
so as to make it possible to increase the height of 
the buildings. 

There is little evidence either of any compre- 
hensive analysis or of zsthetic appreciation. One 
can understand the desire of the City Corporation 
“to see the return to the City at the earliest 
possible date of those businesses which have been 
displaced by enemy action,” and one can 
appreciate their sense of urgency, but one can 
have no sympathy with their very unimaginative 
approach. Mr. F. J. Forty, the City Engineer, 
makes a scathing defence of the “ practical” as 
against the “ artistic ’ outlook upon the problem. 
But there is no reason why a fine artistic concep- 
tion for the rebuilding of the City should not be 
practical. And, if one refers to the plan proposed, 
surely the siting of markets, wharfs and ware- 
houses without relation to a wider plan is not 
practical. Nor is a road network that will 
inevitably lead to congestion. 

Any plan for the City must start with a study of 
the users of the City. We are all familiar with the 
natural user zones which had developed in the 
City in pre-war days: we associate Lombard 
Street with banking, Hatton Garden with dia- 
monds, Garlick Hill with furs and skins, Fleet 
Street with newspapers, Paternoster Row with 
books, Leadenhall Street with insurances and 
In the City Corporation’s 


shipping, and so on. 


proposals, we should have liked to have seen a full 
analysis of the requirements of each of these 
users, and an imaginative plan based on these 
Surely this is “ i 


must be 
distribution is unproductive, and therefore any 
es ee ee ee 
to the community and each single member of it. 
The Planning Committee recommend that “ the 
Corporation should have in the forefront of its 
plans the re-establishment of these specific 
market areas (Smithfield, Leadenhall and Billings- 
gate), generally upon the sites on which they 
previously existed.” Yet there would seem to be 
many advantages in merging Leadenhall (now 
only 240 yards from the Bank of England) with 
Smithfield. As for Billingsgate, it seems very 
difficult to justify its continuation on the present 
site. There is, of course, no reason why it should 
be on the river, this situation being merely a 
reminder that once fishing smacks delivered their 
catch on the quay-side ; indeed, there seems little 
reason why this market should be in the City at 
all. In such a case we see the folly of planning 
the City independently of wider considerations. 
Only after the requirements of the users of the 
City have been sed is it possible to develop 
a road plan for c, for only then do we know 
on areas required for each zone, and the demands 
they will make on traffic routes. For example, 
a market makes very heavy demands. The 
Planning Committee’s proposals for arterial roads 
80 feet wide to the north and south of the City 
to divert all through traffic from the City itself 
is sound, although the crossings require further 
consideration. Their intention, however, to 
retain the internal network, however wide the 
roads may be, will lead to endless congestion ; : 
the flow of traffic i is dependent not so much on the 
width of a road as on the extent of i interruption. 
But let us consider the internal planning as a 
whole, for the traffic lanes cannot be dissociated 
from a policy towards the built-up areas and the 
open spaces. There were before the war only 
11.5 acres of open space in the City (excluding the 
Inner and Middle Temples). If the recommenda- 
tions put forward in the County of London plan— 
a standard of one acre of open space for 10,000 day 
population—were applied to the City, nearly 


-40 acres extra would be required. The City’s 


Town-Planning Committee are loth to surrender 
any open space, although conceding that “it 
would be to the common advantage to retain free 
from building for as long as possible the centre 
islands or roundabouts’’! Yet in their report, 
after recommending that (with the exception of 
the neighbourhood of Saint Paul’s) buildings 
100 feet high, with an 80-feet cornice limit, 
should replace the old buildings of between 
35-70 feet, they reveal that these new buildings 
would easily accommodate the pre-war tenants 
of the City without covering all the land. They 
even confess that ‘‘ the appropriate use of the 
back-lands might become a serious problem,” 
for they might ‘‘ remain long as derelict sites’! 
To overcome this, they proceed to recommend that 
residential fiats might be built on them. 

The important thing, however, is the unwitting 
confession that open space could be provided 
in the City; and open space is definitely re- 
quired. This open space should, I suggest, 
not take the. form of parks, but rather should 
permeate all the building area. It is the tree 
outside the office window that is so valuable. 
After the main traffic lanes have been fixed, 
could not the space between them be regarded 
s “‘ precincts ”’ and laid out as a series of courts, 
varying in scale as they do in the Temple, some 
quite small and paved, and others larger and 
laid out as gardens? Small intimate courts, 
in which business men discussed their business 
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bare-headed, were once a feature of the (j 
> planning offer 
both practical 
of fine architectural expression. 

should not the new City be a fine ard 


the rebuilding of so many cij 
generation, we should make Ours¢ 
conscious of “urban landscape” just a; | 


a ag cenitury was conscious of 


landscape. 

The plea that _imaginative planning is nj 
out by expense is pp mit filey-tale. Wi 
an intelligent — of pooling, the quest 
of compensation need hardly arise. We apm 
ciate, however, that the City Planning Commi 
was agp ty tote the lack of a Governme 
lead on “ the to which a planning author 
may be enabled to acquire, unite and reallog 





for street improvements.” 
We are again reminded of the tragic coy 
of ‘the lack of Government plannj 
policy. But while pressure is being broy 
on the Government to give some lead, let 
hope that the City Planning Committee will 
be thinking again. Nothing but a comple 
new attempt will meet the case. The time 
short. The days of the purple loose-strife 
the evening-primroses in the’ City wastes 


numbered. 
RALPH Tusss, R.I.B.A 


SONGS THE ARMY TAUGHT T 


“There is no doubt of the therapeutic powe 
of singing in numbers.” Introduction to the Song 
Book issued by the Army Bureau of Current A ffai 


Tue songs that once were frowned upon 
As lawless and tendentious, 

Expressly made for egging on 

The brutal and licentious, 

The songs that spurred the fighting force 
To overstimulation 

Now help in the remedial course 

In Army Education. 


The songs they bawled about the town 
Before the Great Rebellion, 

The songs of God against the Crown 
That heartened the Cromwellian, 

The songs of Border rebels famed 

For treason and sedition, 

The battle march that once inflamed 
The Harlech expedition. 


Songs of the hothead Jacobite 

Against the Hanoverians, 

Old-world war-songs that now delight 
Aesthetic antiquarians, 

The ballads of the Bonnie Prince 

That stuck in loyal gorges, 

But which have ceased to be long since 
A challenge to the Georges. 


The rousing battle songs of yore, 
Are now dispensed in doses, 

A therapeutic treatment for 

The battlefield neurosis. 

The songs that made fanatics then, 
Now serve, when they are idle, 

To sublimate in fighting men 

The impulse homicidal. 


The present conflict is too near, 
The issues are too critical 
For liberating troops to hear 
Songs dangerously political. 
But fighting songs of land and sea, 
And battles long since ended, 
When used in melo-therapy 
Are safely recommended. 
SAGITTARIG 
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GOOD LUCK 


jones 20 TAS. Alan Moorhead, many of the 
captured in Normandy are found to be 
» “charms and talismans and an assort- 

nt of ‘protective-prayers ’.” I have a fellow- 
sling for all superstitious people, but, as I grow 
de: , one of the things that I chiefly notice is 
superstition matters to me less and le». I 
» longer feel that I may darken my future if I 
ton to a number thirteen bus. I do not care 
nether I see one magpie flying across a field or 
». I should be only slightly perturbed if some- 
an umbrella inside my house or if 
, meon offered me a light from a match from 


I am of the same mind as a barman with whom 
4 ssed superstitions the other day. He said: 
y old mother used to throw salt over her 
oulder if she spilt some on the table. It’s all 
mned nonsense.’ Remembering certain relics 
human frailty in myself, I murmured: “It’s a 
ious thing, but J always throw salt over my 
ouider.” “And so do I,” said the barman 
nphatically, “ but it’s all damned nonsense.” I 
reed with him, and we both conveyed to each 
her the fact that, whatever we did, we were at 
t spiritually free from the silly superstitions of 
ancestors. 

e fact is that throwing salt over the shoulder 
a concession to the fears of others rather than 
ronfession of faith in the magical effect of trivial 
actices. After all, one has to humour human 
ess in such things as not presenting people 
th knives and not leaving one’s shoes on the 
ble in their houses. In or life one has few 
ptations to leave one’s shoes on the table; but, 
hen a friend of mine, who was a passenger dis- 
ised as @ purser on a tramp steamer going 
ough the Dardanelles, committed this enormity, 
power e captain of the ship, he told me, was greatly 
> Song cet and declared that now they were sure to run 
‘MEINE a gale, even if they were lucky enough to 
on ey shipwreck. Nothing catastrophic hap- 

, however; and, having heard the story, I 
‘e more and more of a rationalist in such 
ters. 

No. I refuse to become a prey to superstition. 
I see a pin lying on the footpath, I do not pick 
p. Perhaps I may pick one pin up as a con- 
sion to popular belief, but I will not go on 
fking up pins. At an carlier stage of my life, 
picked up enough pins to keep a tailor’s shop 
plied; but I found that it did me no good. 
; salary remained the same as before. My 
alth remained as unamenable to patent medi- 
hes as ever. Hence I stopped picking up pins. 
cept, perhaps, an occasional pin—for luck. 

How foolish one used to be! I remember 

), years ago, when we had a black cat called 
er, and he had not come in by midnight, I 
d to stand at the window on the stairs calling 
him for an hour at a time, like the child in 

temperance ballad, “ Father, dear father, come 

e,” and feeling that the recovery of one of the 

ily from illness depended on whether Peter 
yed out all night or not. No child with a 

cen father ever longed more ardently for the 

n of a parent than I longed for the return 
Peter. And what a lifting of the heart one felt 
en at last one heard the thud of his weight on 

roof of the coalshed, and he came purring 
ough the window! The effect of these mid- 
ht returns on the health of the family was so 
raordinary, I may say, that it might have made 
fone less rational than myself superstitious for 
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As a matter of fact, I will concede to the super- 
ious that they have many arguments from 
erience in their favour. How often, having 
a sock on inside out in the morning and 
ing for some atavistic reason refused to change 
I have found nothing disastrous happening to 
for the rest of the day! The evidence for 
erstitious practices is almost as overwhelming 
he evidence for psycho-analysis. 

Again, when I set out to cross the Atlantic for 


ARJOM only time in my life, a friend presented me 








page a stone’ to hang on my watch-chain—it was 

, I think—which was supposed to be 
: prophylactic against drowning. You may 
think it an odd coincidence, but the fact is that 
I sailed not only to Quebec but back from 
-Quebec without anything whatever happening to 
me. If a chemist found such results repeating 
themselves again and again in the course of his 
experiments, would he not proclaim them to the 
scientific world? ‘To me it seems that, as regards 
superstition, all the evidence is in its favour. If I 
disbelieve in superstition, it is not because of the 
evidence but in spite of it. 

Most of us, I am afraid, are merely half- 
hearted in our superstitions. There is no form of 
belief with a greater proportion of Laodiceans 
among its followers. The ordinary man to-day, 
I am convinced, observes various superstitions, 
not because he wholeheartedly believes in them, 
but because he thinks it just as well not to take 
unnecessary risks. He avoids walking under a 
ladder and pretends that he does this for fear a 
pot of paint may fall on him, though it is a well 
known fact that the only time it is luck to walk 
under a ladder is when a painter is standing on it. 
There is a kind of dishonesty in this which com- 
pares unfavourably with the simple faith of a 
savage who believes that if someone steps over 
his shadow he will die. And we are told that 
savages have often actually died in such cases. 
Civilised men do not become martyrs to their 
superstitious faith in this fashion. 

How many of them, for instance, genuinely 
believe that, if you sit down thirteen at a table, 
the first person to rise from his chair will die 
within a year? Yet most of us feel slightly per- 
turbed if we give a dinner party of fourteen and 
one of the guests fails us. We explain, with our 
customary lack of candour, that we are not super- 
stitious ourselves, but that we are afraid some of 
the women may feel nervous; and if we can fetch 
in an extra guest we do so. I remember sitting 
in a public-house one evening when the publican, 
who had been married that day, ‘came into the 
bar with an anxious face and, finding no one bu 
me, asked me if I would mind going upstairs and 
joining the wedding party at supper. He said 
that the bride was in a state of consternation, as 
supper was ready and there were only thirteen 
to sit down to it. I went upstairs to play the part 
of a mascot, and I think .I may boast that, merely 
by sitting down and eating and drinking, I was 
regarded more or less as the life and soul of the 
party. It was as though I had saved them from 
some awful fate, and I felt, as it were, bemedalled 
by their gratitude. And what an excellent supper 
it was, consumed with hilarity worthy of the food! 
As I ate it I felt that the superstition about 
thirteen had something to be said for it. In a 
merely rationalistic world I should have missed a 
banquet—a banquet such as publicans seem to 
have a special gift for giving. 

Only on two occasions have I sat down to a 
table of thirteen persons; and I confess that on 
both I felt a mildly queasy sensation—a faint 
spiritual tremor that, I told myself, was all non- 
sense. I did not, of course, believe in the super- 
stition, but I would gladly have paid a two-shilling 
bit for an extra guest. Nor was it pleasant, at 
the end of the meal, to see a religious unbeliever 
rising deliberately from his chair in order to chal- 
lenge a vulgar superstition. It was only after a 
year had passed, and I learned that none of the 
company had died, that I felt quite easy about 
having taken part in an affair that flouted so un- 
necessarily the powers of darkness. Should I 
mind dining in a company of thirteen to-day? I 
wonder. I am not quite sure. Perhaps I would 
rather not. 

One would imagine that superstition must be a 
characteristic of timid people, but I doubt whether 
it is commoner among them than among the more 
valiant. Sailors, for example, are said to be 
among the most superstitious of men. One reads 
of sailors who will not go to sea without salt in 
their pockets, and who believe that, if sails are 
mended on the quarter-deck, bad luck is sure to 
follow. Others are afraid of stepping into a boat 
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or on to the shore with the left foot first. Others 
regard it as unlucky to travel with a coffin on 
boasd, and have as firm a belief in the existence 
of lucky and unlucky days as the disciples of an 
astrologer. Soldiers, too, have been known to 
have curious superstitions. During the last war, 
it was related, the men in a battery noticed, or 
thought they noticed, that every time a novel by 
Rider Haggard was sent out to them something 
catastrophic happened. As a result, they decided 
that, when any books by Rider Haggard arrived, 
they should be burnt unread. The result was, as 
you might have foreseen, unpleasant incidents 
declined in number immediately. 

Boxers are a race of men who believe that 
fortune favours those who possess the appropriate 
charms, Carpentier—during at least a part of his 
career—would not enter the ring unless his 
manager was wearing a ragged old coat that had 
brought him good luck for fifteen years. Fitz- 
simmons always kept a horse-shoe in his training 
quarters and, according to Mr. Fred Dartnell, 
ascribed one of his defeats to the fact that his 
trainer had nailed the shoe wrong way up. 
Among modern statesmen none have shown 
greater courage than Parnell, yet he thought green 
an unlucky colour and is said to have turned pale 
when some women admirers presented him with 
a smoking cap of the traditional Irish hue. 

It is no wonder, then, that human beings of 
less daring character shrink from being married 
in May, are horrified if a picture falls, or think 
that if they carry a ring made from the hairs of 
an elephant’s tail it will bring them good fortune. 
I myself, I repeat, believe in none of these things, 
or perhaps I should say that I do not believe 
in more than a few of such things, and even 
then my belief is only a half-belief. One thing 
I do know, however. Good omens cheer me up. I 
saw a rainbow the other night and I must admit 
I felt exactly like Wordsworth. a 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to F. Whipp. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, ro Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


The Fle ming Committee seek to throw open our 
Public Schools to all comers. Can anyone inform me 
what they seek to gain by this? I expect every 
woman would like a diamond necklace—but what 
would be its value if every woman possessed one ?—— 
Letter in Daily Sketch. 


“... for without foxes there would be no 
foxhunting, and without foxhunting many would 
find it impossible to live through an English peace- 
time winter.” —Horse & Hound. 


A man fined {10 at the Guildhall to-day, said 
he only received bets from members of the Stock 
Exchange inside the Exchange, but during an 
“Alert”? members did their business in the 
street . . . Inspector Joun’ng said that if the state- 
ment was correct it would appear that Powefl 
was making use of the Stock Exchange as a 
betting house.—Report in Evening Standard. 


A word has to be said about the Polish Govern- 
ment in London. It has not hecded the warnings 


in Tribune.—‘ Tribune.” 


Vicar, private means, wife M.U. enroller, cesires 


country parish. Accept two churches. Sung 
Eucharist. Main water.—Church Times. 

Posters advertising “a doodle-bug dance” in 
Hatfield caused quite a storm in the town. They 


were torn down by indignant people whose identity 
isnot known... 

The Rector, whe organises weekly dances in the 
Public Hali for the Forces in the neighbourhood, 


said the title “‘ doodle-bug dance ”’ was meant to 
imply that the fun would be fast and furious and 
that the dance would “ go with a bang.” —Herts 
Advertiser. 
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THE MOVIES 
“Going My Way,” at the Plaza 
“English Without Tears,” at the Odeon 
“The Canterville Ghost,” at the Empire 

Preferences : silence, black and white, imagination, 
eatire, kisses off-screen, murder, local colour. Even 
a little of these is enough to make me happy, the worst 
film, in my experience, being preferable to the worst 
play; I might even visit the piece that is to follow 
English Wthout Tears at the Odeon; a drama of 
“ the horse country,” of “a young love fresh as the 
scent of new-mown hay.” But there are always the 
horses. 

This week my preference is for English Without 
Tears, or rather for certain aspects of it, because it’s 
not, admittedly, a very good film. We have enjoyed 
the English abroad (with Asquith), so here is the 
sequel at home (without). But though this is a comedy 
of foreigners in England, the joke is still against our- 
selves. ‘The gentleman at the Foreign Office still 
believes that all Frenchmen are rakes ; we are superior 
about our pronunciation ; dowagers fly to Geneva to 
plead the cause of migratory birds; lovers have to 
be told how to go about their business’; and the war 
shows us up ‘as diffident, friendly, calm, conceited, 
babes. There is a delightful moment when the butler 
appears beyond the balcony, where the family are at 
dinner, wearing his bowler and rowing a young lady 
across the lake ; delightful, too, is a later scene when 
the same butler, now a major, tries to put a few love 
precepts into practice. But the fun about young 
ladies and butlers tells in the end against the film, 
for if the joke is old-fashioned, the sentiment is even 
more so. Or perhaps it is that I don’t find Michael 
Wilding very sympathetic in either stage, as gentle- 
man’s gentleman or as plain gentleman. Penelope 
Ward and Roland Culver are attractively English ; 
Claude Dauphin and Lilli Palmer put up an even 


stronger case for being foreign. There are the usual - 


compromises about being caught in a bedroom, 
softened by a touch of burlesque. This is a rather 
aimless, but not a boring, film. 

Mr. Bing Crosby is one of those dark horses that 
hide in a blaze of publicity. For years he has been a 
favourite crooner ; for years, disliking crooning, I have 
avoided him. The only occasions, in fact, when I have 
seen him willingly have been in partnership with 
Bob Hope, and then I could have dispensed with 
his share. He always had a sense of humour, he had 
style, but for me this was swamped in the slur of 
sentiment. Well, Going My Way still isn’t a dish for 
those who prefer savoury to sweet; but given the 
sweetness, here is a sentimental comedy that holds 
its charm for two hours. Mr. Crosby is a young priest, 
serious and gay with boater, who is sent by his bishop 
to supersede tactfully the old incumbent (Barry 
Fitzgerald). These two provide some of the most 
touching comedy that has been seen on a screen for a 
jong time ; and the surprise, to me, is that in this pair 
Mr. Crosby as an actor easily holds his own. We 
knew that he could play golf like a pro. ; he can act 
like one, too. This, in fact, is his coming of age. 
The crooning parts have been worked in most cun- 
ningly with the situations ; and that also, I must admit, 
Mr. Crosby does better than anyone else. You will 
gather that I enjoyed myself at the Plaza despite 
preferences (see above). 

The few good moments in The Canterville Ghost 
are provided by Oscar Wilde: the worried spectre 
who says, “‘ Excuse me, I must go and gibber in the 
oriel room.”. The rest of the film, with Laughton’s 
ghost in the title role, is creepier than it should be. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Summer Exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery 
This .mixed exhibition, while smaller and less 
varied than those at the Leicester and Redfern 
Galleries, should not be missed by connoisseurs. A 
small landscape by Perploe is one of the most charming 
works we have seen by this eminently honourable 
artist ; Frances Hodgkins has a fine farmyard ; there 
are remarkable Still Lifes by Duncan Grant, George 
Bergen and Keith Baynes, other interesting paintings 
by Spencer Gore, Gilman and Anne Estelle Rice. 


Young Scotland handsomely represented by 


Robert Colquhoun and Robert MacBryde, who 
similar subjects with similar palettes. Each is 
decidedly gifted, and earnest in pursuit of design, but 
we are so unregenerate as to wish that young painters 
could find it in their hearts to resume the humanist 
tradition that has now for a generation dormant. 
Women, even when they cut cloth or wear 
gorms, do not make so glum impression as these 
painters seem to suggest. Now that everyone 
the Royal Academy recognises the importance of 


who can. Janet Fyvie is also interesting. 


SYMPATHY WITH FLORA 


Who, dreaming of “ What a beautiful landscape 
sometimes forgets to post my article for THe NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION lying at the bottom of her 
rucksack. 

Dreaming of England, 

King Alfred burnt the farm-wife’ s cakes. 

And, for our sakes, 

Quite often Jesus missed the last mule home. 

Though from efficient Rome, 

Even Caesar made mistakes, 

And left his boy Britannicus behind. 

Milton was blind 

To lots of things quite obvious to me, 

Yet he could see 

Some things worth ten of these. 

So, on my knees, 

I'll daily pray that I 

May not, in dodging puddles, miss the sky. 

HARRY ROBERTS 


7,” 


Correspondence 


THE FLEMING REPORT 


# S1r,—I cannot share the enthusiasm of the popular 
press for the Fleming proposals to earmark and finance 
a proportion of places in the public schools for ex- 
elementary school pupils. 

The total extent of such provision must of necessity 
be comparatively small. It seems to me to be merely 
a sop to the Cerberus of democratic opinion or, from 
another point of view, a sort of blood transfusion for 
the ancient establishments. 

What would we do thereby? The best (assuming 
that they really were the best) from our grammar 
schools would be creamed off from the schools of the 
people. These schools would be deprived of their 
most brilliant pupils and natural leaders. Is this wise ? 
I think it crazy. 

Furthermore, one of two things would happen 
to these “ selected ” representatives of small incomes. 
Either they would be lost in sympathy and outlook 
to their own kind or they would take the place of the 
despised poor relation among the children of the 
rich. Both things might happen. Both are undesirable. 

What then can we do with the public schools ? 
The answer is simple. 
schools ; therefore let us use them where residence is an 
essential feature of education. In the reconstruction 
of the war-torn nations, members of the Services, 
engineers, diplomats, missionaries, consuls and people 
like that will serve this country and humanity in all 
parts of the world. They will wish to secure a British 
education for their children. They deserve this at 
least of us; therefore let us use the residential 
establishments for such children. 

As for the others, they can come into the public 
secondary schools under the new Education Act, 
which schools it will be then in the interests of wealthy 
people to make the finest of their kind in the world. 
It is about time that we began to act as democrats 
rather than merely to pay lip-service to democracy. 

If we have the money to spend (and we have) I think 
it would be better spent at the post-secondary stage— 
to increase assistance to students in the Universities, 
Technical, Agricultural and other institutions of 
advanced education. It should not be used to give 
Jimmy Brown of Bermondsey a public school accent 


They are mainly residential © 
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8 Se Ee ee os 
MicHAEL GARETH LLEWeLyy 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

Sir,—-The following statement—to us in 
country well-nigh incredible—has been attrib, 
in our press to Lord Buckmaster in the Hous 
Lords: “ Take a boy in the elementary school 
whip him for something he has done, and all too of 
he goes whining to his mother. ... Take a } 
in a public school and flog him, perhaps for someth 


~ he has not done, and one never hears a word aly 


it.” 
add the following: Were a boy in 


United public or private, 
or by a teacher, this is , 
: the of the class, DOssih 


wotld immediately apprise ; 
members of the Board of Edug 
removal of the teacher from 
and national weeklies, wo 

incident publicly. The teacher would 
from his job as unfit to be entrusted to 
responsibilities of the education of young people in 
It is further probable that the pare 
of the child would take the matter to court, institut 
charges of assault and battery, and that the offend 
teacher would be punished by fine or imprisonme 

In the United States, corporal 
part of the educational procedure is strictly forbidé 
by law. To us such practices in Britain, like } 
practice of flogging in India, is an indication of natio 
backwardness which shocks and disgusts us. 3 
true that in the United States, cases of violence ag 
individuals—for example, lynchings—do occur. 
all violence, whatever the degree, is against our } 
and our convictions. We are ashamed of it. To 
flogging, upon whatever pretext, is a barbar 
obscenity, suitable to the mentality of fascists perhap 
but not to civilised men of goodwill. 

Los Angeles. PAULINE G. SCHINDLER 


CONDEMNED CELL 

Sir,—For nine weeks a mother and daughter | 
in condemned cells, under the constant vigilance 
“ death-watch ” wardresses, after being sentenced 
death for the murder of the thirteen-days-old illegi 
mate son of the younger woman. For over seven 
these weeks they awaited the decision of the App 
Court which was finally given against the 
Eleven further days were allowed to elapse before t 
Home Office announced that they had been reprieve 
four days before the execution date. 

Questioned about this eleven days’ delay, in a ty 
of case in which no woman has been hanged for 
hundred years and in which reprieve can almost } 
taken as certain, the Home Secretary said “‘ There 
some exceptional cases in which it is practicable 
right to announce a reprieve within two or th 
days... This case followed the normal procedu 
It did not have the accelerated procedure, because! 4 
not think it right that it should.” 

It is clear from this reply that the additional de 
after the appeal had been dismissed was delibe! 
and avoidable, and that the continuance of the 10 
turing suspense was intended as an extra punishme 
On reprieve the death sentence is, of course, commutt 
to penal servitude for life. Apparently this did 1 
satisfy the Home Secretary who, in this case, appli 
a further period of mental torture as an extra- judia 
punishment. While it is true that our public opinil 
still tolerates the death penalty, surely it cannot acc 
a barbarous innovation of this kind without stra 
protest ? JOHN PATON, 

National Council for the Secretary 

Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
63, Valley Road, 
Welwyn Garden City. 


THE BALTIC STATES 

Sir,—The Red Army is to-day completing ! 
liberation of the Baltic Republics; yet some pe 
are still “ regretting ” that they should have had 
“give up their freedom” and “ submit to So 
imperialism.” May I, as a Lithuanian who 
his country in August 1939 and has been in touch ¥ 
his parents and many fellow-countrymen ever s! 
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and can therefore claim to speak with some knowledge 
of the subject, endeavour to reply to some of the 


points usually raised ? 


First, let us recall some of the conditions during 


the period prior to 1940 : since the 1926 “ revolution ” 
no vestige of democracy was left in my country. 
Parliament (or Seim) was elected from people arbi- 


government 
officials and catholic dignitaries, all of whom were 
directly dependent on the government. All Trade 
Unions were dissolved and many of their active 
members jailed; a government-run “House of 
Labour” was instituted in their place (a faithful 


very low, prices of manufactured goods almost 
hibitive. Peasants were forced to sell their 

to govermment-sponsored private concerns at sct 
prices, and their position became more hopeless 
every year under the increasing burden of debt to 
the State. The universities were dominated by the 
extremely chauvinistic “ Young Lithuania” student 
organisation, openly subsidised from East Prussia. 
As in the economic sphere, Nazi influence was making 


itself increasingly felt. Jews and other minorities . 


were ly eliminated from the economic and 
cultural life of the country by methods that smacked 
of anything but democracy. Militarily, the country 
was absolutely at the mercy of Germany, Be, — 
the Polish ultimatum over Vilna and the 

tion of Memel. 

After Lithuania was accepted into the U.S.S.R., 
“exploitation” began by the handing over to the 
peasants of the land they had tilled for centuries ; 
by establishing machine-tractor and agronomist- 
research stations throughout the country and by 
annulment of all debts to the State. Unemployment 
was almost completely wiped out within a few months, 
Trade Unions revived and entrusted with the control 
over labour, conditions of work, grading of wages, 
etc. Members of Parliament were put forward and 
elected directly by the people, with the power of recall 
(they did not, by the way, have to be members of the 
Communist Party). More schools and hospitals were 
built; output of books and newspapers (in several 
languages) went up tremendously; the number of 
students in the universities increased considerably, 
as financial and racial qualifications were no longer 
necessary. Moreover, through their representatives 
in the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Council of Nationalities, the Lithuanian people had 
a direct say in the running of one-sixth of the world— 
which seems to compare favourably with the period 


~ 


» when they did not have very much to 
"running of 
— incidentally, with the president, 
a few “ patriotic” army generals at their 
Gea icons thanteieee tac teat wo the Thue 
Reich, where they were apparently received as friends. 
There is no doubt that the peasants and workers 
of Lithuania voted by an overwhelming majority for 
joining the Soviet Union entirely on their own free 
will. A Soviet LITHUANIAN 


THE INDIAN FAMINE 

Str,—Some of the readers of my NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION in India were distressed at an article 
in your issue of April 8th in which you quoted the 
Calcutta Statesman as saying that “little was done by 
the voluntary efforts of Indians to combat the famine ” 
in Bengal. 

May I suggest, as one who was closely associated 
with Indian voluntary organisations throughout the 
famine, that the Statesman comment was unfair ? 
In July, 1943, considerably before Government ad- 
mitted responsibility for feeding destitutes in Calcutta, 
the Bengal Relief Committee and Marwari Relief 
Society had set up free kitchens in the City. Similarly, 
in the winter of 1943-44, in the vital interim period 
before clothing and blankets could be despatched by 
Government to the districts to meet the needs of 
destitutes completely without possessions and suffering 
severely from cold, it was the Bengal Relief Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee and others, which put hessian blankets at 
the disposal of vebanary organisations and local 
committees. 

But perhaps the most impressive work of all which 
has been undertaken by Indian voluntary societies 
has been the organisation by the Bengal Medical 
Relief Co-ordination Committee of mobile medical 
units in the villages. In a tour of East Bengal which 
I made in March this year I saw some of these at 
work. Each Unit consisted of a doctor and three 
medical students acting as dispensers, inoculators 
and assistants. Making their headquarters usually 
in a barn or local hall they would run clinics from 
8 a.m. to 12, and from § p.m. to 9 p.m., and spend 
the afternoon visiting bedridden patients and inoculat- 
ing in the villages. ‘They made no claim to luxurious 
accommodation; no discrimination between rank 
or religion of those treated; they charged no fees, 
and desired no publicity. Their average age was 
about 25, and if such men can be brought into the 
health administration of India when a National 
Government is set up we need have no fears for the 
future of this department at least. 

Finally, since in the article referred to, you comment 


their own country. Most of 
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kindly on the work of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
in the Bengal famine, may I point out that the Units’ 
children’s canteens and rehabilitation centres de- 
pended, and still depends ultimately, on the willing- 
ness and reliability of Bengali volunteers. At the 
time of writing, the Unit is maintaining 70 children’s 
canteens in the Province, each of which is run by a 
local village committee, usually led by a schoolmaster, 
doctor, or political worker. These receive no emolu- 
ment, in cash or kind, and in the twelve months for 
which the scheme has been in operation, not a single 
case of misappropriation of cash or grains has been 
found. 

It may be suggested that whatever may be said as 
to the failure of Bengal’s political leaders to co- 
operate during the famine, the work of hundreds of 
anonymous Indian volunteers, both in organised 
societies and individually, has been as devoted as 
anything that has been done by Europeans. 

J. R. SyMonps 
Officer-in-Charge Indian Section, FAU. 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit, 
4 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


SELECTORAL REFORM 


Sir,—The Final Report of the Speaker’s Conference 
indicates that we need drastic selectoral reform as well 
as purely electoral reform. Resolution No. 9 of the 
report reads as follows : 

“The Conference agreed to place on record: the 
fact that they regarded with disapproval the direct 
or indirect payment or promise of payment of sub- 
stantial contributions or annual subscriptions to party 
organisations (including local party organisations) 
designed to influence the action of such organisations 
in selecting any particular individual as a Parliamentary 
candidate. 

It will be interesting to watch the effect of this 
resolution on future Labour Party selections. Will 
it mean the abrogation of the present “ Hastings ” 
rules, which pretend to govern the financing of 
Labour candidatures ? In other words, will it put an 
end to the virtual sale of the safest Labour seats to the 
highly subsidised nominees of trade unions and other 
bodies ? As matters stand, there is far less democracy 
in our selections than there is in our elections. 


Lianelly. Dan GRIFFITHS 
THE LABOUR PARTY 
Sir,—Mr. Mitchell speaks of carrying his re- 


searches into the past documents of the Labour 
Party further and study the resolutions passed by 
successive Annual Conferences of the Party, also 
“ Socialism and Peace” issued by the Party in 
December 1934 and reprinted severaltimessince, This 
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Programme of Action was passed by the Conference 
f a United Front of the “so-called” Bevin and 
Morrisonites and we members of these Conferences 
for several years fail to see any division of view in these 
documents which have had the backing of the Trade 
Unions affiliated to the Party and the 500 odd Divi- 
sional Labour Parties as well as some Socialist 
Societies and one Co-operative Society. 

“For Socialism and Peace” 
pages was a Bibliography of the various Policy reports 
issued by the Party, including the “ Blue” report 
on Banking and Credit, the “ Brown” book on The 
Nationalisation of the Electricity Supply, the “ Red’ 
book on The National Planning of Transport, and the 
“ Green” book on the Industry of Agriculture, and 
several other documents on vital current economic, 
political and international questions. These docu- 
ments have been brought up to date year by year by 
decision of Party Conference and the document “ The 
Old World and the New Society ” (1942) represents 
a comprehensive treatment of the policy of the Party 
in war time and for the future. 

Fresh documents are constantly being issued. I 
refer Mr. Mitchell to your Critic’s column “A 
London Diary,” “page 53, THE NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION, where Critic so very justifiably com- 
mends to your readers Labour’s new pamphlet “ Your 
Future” and this is but the first of a new series of 
documents to be issued by the Party. Critic states 
that this pamphlet is hard hitting and concise, quite 
rightly urging the widest distribution. 

There is no divorce between Bevin and Morrison 
or the rest of us, for all are subject to the decisions 
of the Annual National Conference of the Labour 
Party to which authority both Bevin, Morrison and 
all other leaders are accountable and responsible. 
We are all Socialists and our aims are set forth com- 
prehensively in these documents, all who are for us 
should join us, all who are against us had better join 
the Tories. S. J. Gee 
S. Kensington. 


HITLER AND THE POPE 


S1r,—There has been reported by the press—after 
the attempt to assassinate Hitler—an occurrence 
which, I believe, is worth while to xe put on record for 
posterity. The Pope of Rome, Pontifex Maximus of two 
hundred and fifty million Catholics, has congratulated 
Adolf Hitler, the greatest mass murderer of all times, 
on his escape from death. 

Of course, such demonstration constitutes nothing 
else but a diplomatic routine between “ Heads of 
States.”” Yet, the occurrence is significant for its 
lightening up the spiritual scene of our days. The 
alleged guardian of all that should be holy, high, 


a document of 36 © 


his ey eee 


foremost spiritual leader of faith and belief. 
FREDERICK JELLINEK 


FREE THOUGHT AND THE B.B.C. 

Sir,—Tyranny seems a curious word to apply to 
the religious policy of the B.B.C. If it were timidity 
now it might pass. 

I write as one, who quite unworthily, calls himself 
a. Christian. I would myself welcome statements of 
the more Christian point of view, for I am sure that 
Christianity has nothing to fear from such attacks. 
And that, whether Roman Catholic, Anglican or Free 
Church. 

It is not so outworn, feeble or baseless a belief as 
some of the signatories of the latter in your issue of 
July 15th apparently hold. I would maintain it as the 
most reasonable explanation of the universe and the 
course of history that has yet been put forward. Is 
not the B.B.C, attitude due to the fear of upsetting the 
faith of the weaker brethren ? 

I believe that if a census of opinion could be taken, 
it would be found that the majority of the nation 
would be at any rate mildly sympathetic to the Christian 
faith and not at all conscious of any totalitarian 
tendency in the B.B.C. religious governing body. 
I would ask them to allow the Christian position to be 
attacked ; there are plenty of defenders. It will 
stand, as its founder promised that it should. 

Tuomas H. GAnpy, 
M.B., London 


Str,—There is abundant evidence in the corre- 
spondence columns of the Listener itself and in what 
the critic of “‘ The Spoken Word” has written that 
there will be wide support of the protest made by 
Dr. Jacks and his co-signatories ; but I venture to 
suggest that these discussions are, and are generally 
recognised to be, frankly propagandist in the interest 
of what is called orthodox Christianity, and that 
scholars of broader religious outlook, and those of 
non-trinitarian religions could not co-operate with 
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members of the existing “ Trust ” and their Chairma, 
with profit to.those whose questions are considered 
and to listeners generally. Should not the B.B.C 
rather be urged to set up an “ open forum ” religious 


Trust of 
sean, 

fairness it should also be said, I think, that the Brains 
Trust fairly often deals with such questions and thar, 
when it does so, the orthodox view is conspicuously 
absent from the replies and discussions ; no doubt the 
“ Anvic” was intended to serve as an antidote. 

F, TaLBot 


HUMAN REHABILITATION 

Str,—The letter of the R.A.M.C. sergeant quoted 
by Michael D. Holloway in your issue of July 8th, 
voices the frustration that all more creative minds are 
apt to feel in time of war. War fans hate, which 
encourages the destructive impulses to flourish at the 
expense of the more constructive ones. 

The sergeant’s poetic simile of the brain “like a 
dandelion seed in a gale ’’ seems to imply that he feels 
that his creative impulses are forced to stagnate, and 
are felt by him as being wasted. Inability to con- 
centrate, to listen to music, or to read other than the 
lightest of literature, indicate the presence of minor 
mental conflicts. Should such a man on his return to 
civilian life still find it difficult to adapt to peace 
conditions, i.c., to resume his cultural and more 
constructive activities, the remedy would appear to 
lie in a curative form of therapy such as some form of 
psychological analysis (that human rehabilitation in 
the mental sphere which he may feel he needs). 

Psychological treatment aims, among other things, 
at encouraging a man to voice the protests that had 
arisen around frustration. The accomplishment of 
this enables the more fundamental and deeply satisfy- 
ing springs of his nature to become accessible ; they 
had been free to flourish in times of peace, but have 
had to be temporarily pushed under in time of war. 
These would then regain complete freedom to flourish 
afresh unimpeded by even minor symptoms. 

I venture to believe that such a psychological 
approach would in the long run prove infinitely more 
helpful and lasting than the purely educative one 


advocated by the sergeant. 
London. Ex- CAPTAIN, R.A.M.C. 
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' BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tu great Russian novels of the nineteenth century 
so dominate their scene that we forget they stand 
on the shoulders of minor figures who would 
impress the reader in any less fertile literature. 
One of these minor figures is Nicolai Leskov.* 
I am not sure whether, considered as a writer of 
short stories, Leskov can justly be called minor. 
In England, translations of Aksakov came very 
late in the day, when his contemporaries like 
Turgenev and Dostoevski were already established 
with us. There has been a greater delay in, 
translating Leskov. A small collection of his tales 
called The Sentry was translated by A. E. Chamot 
and, given to us by Edward Garnett in 1922, but 
since then nothing else has been i until 
the present volume of stories called The Musk 
Ox* and The Enchanted Wanderer was introduced 
to us by Gorki in 1926. These have been trans- 
lated by Mr. L. Norman and appear to be the first 
volume of a series. Those who read The Sentry 
will remember his quality in that terrifying murder 
story The Lady Macbeth of the Mzinsk 
District and the bishop’s dramatic tale of his 
mission to Siberia, called On the Edge of the 
World. 

Nicolai Leskov was born in 1831 and died 
in 1895. He was born of mixed class—clergy, 
merchants and the gentry were his forbears— 
and this gave him a greater range of observation 
than was possible to the landowner writers. 
His origins are not very different from Dostoev- 
ski’s. For a long period of his life he worked for 
an Englishman who was managing one of the 
great estates—the Englishman is amusingly 
drawn in the tale called The Stinger in Mr. 
Norman’s translation—and he travelled all over 
Russia. When Leskov came to write he had a 
vast experience of Russian life and custom to draw 
on, an experience which had been formed 
without literary intent. He “ went to the people ” 
not as a self-conscious intellectual, but as a 
practical man of affairs. One can see how this 
worked both advantageously and disadvantage- 
ously on Leskov’s talent. He is, we are told, one 
of the “ unplaced””’ writers of the nineteenth 
century, very popular with the public but regarded 
with caution by the critics ; and this caution comes 
from the suspicion that many of Leskov’s stories 
are ready made. They come too raw, too unevenly, 
too amateurishly out of life.. They smack 
sometimes of the reminiscences of a District 
Commissioner. It seems to be a fact that a writer 
of the highest class must be driven by the instinct 
of the artist to strike a balance between life and 
literature very early ; then only will he have time 
and place in his mind for the hourly discipline 
of imagination and sensibility which is essential 
to the formation of talent. The sight of the 
self-conseious artist “ going to the people” or 
shrinking back in the midst of experience, is a 
subject for satire and, nowadays, for sociological 
attack ; but I fancy he is in the right of it. The 
greatest artists have always rationed themselves. 
In the life of Leskov one can see that he paid for 
the rich ewperience which enabled him, among 
other things, to form an astonishing ear for the 
real speaking habits of people, by beginning to 
write too late in life. One has only to compare 
his manner of narration with Turgenev’s. Both 
Leskovy and Turgenev used what is now con- 
sidered the old-fashioned device of setting a 
story within a story. The Baron puts down his 
glass after dinner and is reminded of an extra- 
ordinary man or woman he met years before. 
Or he retells something he heard when he was a 
student, or when he was out shooting. Now in 
Turgenev the convention is graceful, because 
you feel that he has invented that setting. There 
never was such a Baron with his glass of wine, 
nor such a student. The device convinces 
because it is an artifice. In Leskov one has no 





* The Musk Ox. By N. S. Leskov. Translated 
by L. Norman. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 
The Sentry. By Nicolai Leskov. Translated 
by A. E. Chamot. With an introduction by Edward 
Garnett. The Bodley Head. 


similar illusion. You feel his beginnings are 
m up with real life and, by the great 
paradox of art, they are distracting and unconvinc- 
ing just because they are probably true. 

Another reason for the uncertainty about 
Leskov’s talent and the neglect of it in Russia is 
said to be political. A practical and experienced 
man, Leskov attacked the Left, especially the 
Nihilists and“ was boycotted by the Liberal 
papers and critics for the rest of his life. He was 
also especially interested in the religious subject, 
and was accused of being a debasét+clerical writer 
fond of+ mixing lewdness and religion. He 
deserted the impressive ranks of Russian 
pessimism for a gentler, more tolerant and 
warmer view of life. I can only say that I do not 
believe Leskov’s position was seriously affected 
by these sins. Dostoevski did far worse in The 
Possessed, and Turgenev went almost as far in 
Fathers and Sons and Virgin Soil, and both 
survived the anger of the revolutionary fanatics. 
Aksakov was a conservative of the Conservatives. 
If Leskov’s position was unsatisfactory to the 
critics the reason is plain. He brought the 
independence, the originality of the man who has 
put life before his political and religious views. 
Liberals and Conservatives both disliked him ; 
and perhaps they had some right on their side. 
That kind of independence is frequently egotistical 
and unstable. 

There are eight stories in The Musk Ox, and 
many of them stop at the point where Dostoevski 
would have begun to inflate them. Leskov is 
in many respects a minor Dostoevski, a Dostoev- 
ski without epileptic fits. The tale called The 
Musk Ox is about an uncouth and vagabondish 
fellow who is deeply religious and is training 
to be a priest. But he cannot get on with people. 
He is dirty, he is difficult, he has no pliancy. 
He becomes a tutor and finds the family he is 
with are corrupt and goes scowling away at a 
moment’s notice to tramp the roads. Everyone, 
he finds, is tainted. There are fewer and fewer 
people worth seeing or talking to, and so, tramp- 
like and morose, refusing to work, demanding 
his bread at any door, he loses himself in the depths 
of society, looking for signs of the resurrection 
of the human spirit among the outcasts and 
disinherited. In the end, he finds a reformed 
estate run by a hard and thriving business man 
who recognises his originality and lets him hang 
around. The business man knows that “the 
musk ox” will try and upset his workers by 
preaching his peculiar Gospel revolution to them ; 
but he knows, too, that the workers will regard the 
tramp not as a messiah but as a comedian. He is 
right. They love the “ musk ox” and humour 
him. Everyone loves and humours him and this 
is too much. “‘ The Musk Ox ” hangs himself. 

Liké many of Leskov’s stories, this one is slow 
in getting going. He is best in describing the 
unexpected reactions of peasant people and in 
recording their devious or stone-walling conversa- 
tion. And he is especially attractive because of 
his sympathy. Leskov had a particular gift for 
leading one, step by step, into the quiet obstinacies 
of sainthood and for creating the awkward, the 
almost humdrum saint, the very ordinary man 
who has become isolated from the beliefs of his 
fellows by the force of experience. Where other 
writers interest us in ordinary people by giving 
them some bizarre habit of life or mind, or by 
turning them into picturesque eccentrics, Leskov 
sticks closer to his observation. The King 
Charles’s head is not an amusing decoration in 
these people’s lives ; it is very often the main, 
immovable piece of furniture. In one of his tales, 
the mournful chair mender who is made to change 
his name by an erratic nobleman, lives with the 
new name all his life, as if it were a sofa or a side- 
board he was keeping for someone. He lives 
with it religiously, without ag ge : 
there is nothing eccentric in this. For the new 
name is his luck. Too perturbing to be thought 
ludicrous, too useful to be enquired into. Again 
arid again in Leskov’s stories, something comes 
into the lives of the people and settles there 
imimovably like an animal. There is the sensation 
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of something mysteriously “in occupation,” a 
sensation one has also in stories of Kafkas’s, 
When the Lady Macbeth of the Mzinsk district 
is seized by sexual passion, we detect at once a 
change in the character of her husband’s house. 
She herself walks about like an empress giving 
orders, quieting the whispers about her adultery, 
with gifts, until the servants say, “‘ That’s all. It’s 
her affair—she will have to answer for it.” When 
she begins her murders, we see guilt living in 
the house. In a remarkable passage, Leskov 
actually gives a form to this presence, without 
deviating into fantasy, but indeed by adding to 
psychological truth. After her first murder whén 
she is lying down on her husband’s bed dreaming 
of her lover, Katerina Lvovna sees a cat comeon to 
the bed and she strokes it. She is puzzled because 
there is no cat belonging to the house. She does 
not realise that she has dreamed the cat. 

In this dreadful story, in all of Leskov’s best 
work in these two volumes, every sentence adds 
and tells, and Katerina moves towards her doom 
trammelled by her crimes, and only death can set 
her free of them. Circumstance, we feel, has 
moved into her life like the hostile figures of a 
dream, and has ousted her will. Her drama is 
impelled. And because of the laconic simplicity 
of the writing and the awkward garnishment of 
plain but real dialogue, her lot seems to us 
unanswerable and cuts speculation short. 

Leskov’s powers as a writer were brought out 
most strongly in his religious stories ; but unlike 
most religious writers he was capable of many 
moods. He comes closest, I suppose, to the one or 
two Irish writers who are sometimes pious, 
sometimes sceptical, sometimes even ribald ; 
and while he satirised the clergy or described 
religious failure, he also described the search for 
pure religion. And he did this, as a novelist 
should, without being didactic. His mind was 
saturated with the religious folk lore of the 
peasants. Leskov seems to have a more genuinely 
religious nature than “the great sinner,” as we can 
see in the story called On the Edge of the World. 
Here the mystery of faith and the question of the 
nature of Christ are described as a search, and in- 
deed, paradoxically, as a gradual shedding of what 
is formally thought to be Christian. A young 
bishop is obliged to put his life in the hands of a 
pagan tribesman during a Siberian blizzard; they 
exist together on an animal level, and at every turn 
the dull, ignorant peasant who refuses to be baptised 
and whose simple mind argues in a maddening and 
small circle, obliges the bishop to shed one cer- 
tainty of dogma afteranother. The setting is un- 
forgettable. In some ways the religious mystery 
has moved inio the bishop’s life in the shape of the 
stinking, stoical immovable tribesman. And the 
bishop is not presented as an obtuse or conven- 
tional figure of satire ; he is sensitive, educated, 
courageous and altogether a delightful human 
being. There is a wonderful scene at the height 
of the blizzard when the peasant covers the 
bishop with a reeking reindeer skin and then 
crawls underneath with him, puts his nose against 
him and snorts his bad warm breath into the 
bishop’s nose in order to keep him alive. 

The Musk Ox is not as good a selection of 
Leskov’s stories as The Sentry is, nor is it as well 
translated. The translator of Leskov has a 
cardinal difficulty. Leskov excelled as a writer of 
common speech and wrote many of his stories 
as they would be spoken in a kind of vernacular, 
which he sometimes stylised. This must have given 
his work a quality which escapes translation. 
Mr. Norman has tried an awkward mixture of 
what Jooks like Anglo-American dialogue and his 
renderings of talk are therefore patchy. But in 
attempting to cast the whole of a story in casual 
language, he frequently falls into a debased, 
magazine English of clichés and tired slang. The 
tinny facetious language of West End comedy is 
not suited to a Russian novelist of the nineteenth 
century or, indeed, to any novelist. We have a 
high standard of Russian translation in England 
and if, as I hope, we are to see more of Leskov’s 
work, we have a right to ask that the standard 
should be maintained V. S. PRITCHETT 
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A POET OF THE RENAISSANCE 
Ronsard. By D. B. WynpHAM Lewis. Sheed 


and Ward. 12s. 6d. 

Ronsard made no scruple of proclaiming his 
own immortality, and, taking the long view, he 
has proved a true prophet. He is now sure of his 
place in the anthologies. Yet there is a sad falling- 
off between the niche that he occupies there and 
the palatial folio wherein he once held state, 
while the judgment of two centuries fo 
his own generation would have denied him sur- 
vival altogether: He faded into’ a neglect that 
far outlasted the natural, if unjustifiable, reaction 
against those great writers who se dominate 
their period that their death brings something 
of a release. It had nothing to do with the 
sentiments that he expressed, as in England a poet’s 
intellectual or moral identification with his times 
can make him unsympathetic to immediate 
posterity. In French poetry style counts for 
more than matter, and here, for Ronsard’s suc- 
cessors, lay his crime. To them he was guilty 
of marring the language. 

Malherbe, the next dictator of poetry after him, 
coined the verb “to Ronsardise” for verse 
“harsh and improper.” Boileau, dictator for the 
eighteenth century, cried with relief, “At last 
came Malherbe!” He formulated the accusation 
against Ronsard, that his muse spoke Greek and 
Latif in French. La Fontaine supported 
Boileau-——“ Ronsard is harsh, tasteless, choiceless, 
arranging his words badly, spoiling with his French 
the infinite graces of the Greeks and Latins.” 
Fénelon and Voltaire agreed, in almost the same 
words. It is worth recalling these criticisms, 
since the eighteenth-century writers are too often 
blamed for doing just that for which they rebuked 
Ronsard. In any case, their indictment, founded 
or avt, went to the heart of the Ronsard problem, 
which, like most French literary debates, is a 
linguistic one. 

Mr. Lewis largely evades it, though in an 
interesting summary of Ronsard’s preface to his 
epic, La Franciade, he shows the poet as a level- 
headed, even frigid, assessor of his Latin masters, 
and, in these words, an opposer of neologisms— 
* It is a crime of lése-majesté to desert the language 
of one’s country, alive and flourishing, in order 
to unearth I know not what ashes of the ancients.” 
Here, indeed, is excelent doctrine, which, if 
Ronsard had only carried it out, would have 
saved the folio and made his successors’ attack 
impossible. But the performance, by an over- 
whelming majority of pages, ran contrary to the 
intention. It is adroit of Mr. Lewis to say, 
“When one of the most erudite men the 
Renaissance produced turns on the Renaissance 
thus, stabbing it genially in its tenderest part, 
it is not for such as I to embroider the 
theme.” But instead of his retiring thus, as 
though he could leave it to Ronsard to score 
points against the Renaissance for him, one wishes 
that Mr. Lewis would examine the bulk of the 
poetry itself, and explain the gap between 
Ronsard’s principles and his achievement. 

Possibly he declines because a defence of 
Ronsard in his entirety could not fail to be, to 
some extent, a defence of the Renaissance as 
well. And that is a period which, in his view, 
deserves a good scolding. Its chief offences are, 
apparently, that Whig historians have exalted it 
unduly at the expense of the Catholic Middle 
Ages, and that it produced the Reformation. 
It is to be regretted, indeed, that so much of this 
book is devoted to theological pamphleteering of 
a very slapdash kind. Mr. Lewis writes of 
Ronsard with genial enthusiasm, and has obviously 
made a deep study of the formidable complete 
works. Yet there is much quarrelsome irrelevance 
in the way that we are baulked of the adventure 
into the poetry, on which we might have been 
ably and excitingly conducted, and are left in 
the end, as far as criticism goes, with a con- 
sideration of little more than the usual anthology 
pieces. 

With regard to these, the way is clear enough. 
Mr. Lewis has only to praise, which he does with 


well-beaten path. In insisting, and, perhaps 
over-insisting, that Ronsard was a serious member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the writer of 
religious as well as sensual and pagan poetry, he 
i ity on Ronsard’s 
part of which those who know only the love-cycle 
might be unaware. Mr. Lewis finds much to 
admire both in the believer and the belief that 
gould admit of so accommodating a mental 
attitude. Yet was this not a common characteristic 
of the Renaissance mind, and, if praise is due, 
should not the Renaissance have it? In any case, 
it has given the book a good deal of its colour, 
for full advantage is taken of background and 
period setting. 

Yet the essential personages stand eut 
against the deep-hued tapestry of their time. 
Ronsard himself is plain enough, but it is 
especially his successive loves who are displayed 
in clear relief. Like contemporary medallions on 
the walls of the wedding-cake chateaux, Mr. 
Lewis’s ‘portraiture distinguishes and _ gives 
humanity to Cassandre, the banker’s daughter of 
Blois ; Marie, the country maid; Genévre, the 
Parisian bourgeoise ; and the court ladies, Isabeau, 
Astrée and Héléne. 

This is useful research, for in Ronsard’s poetry 
they are not very distinct. One of them might 
have lured him from his reading of Homer as well 
as another. The interest in their affairs is all on 
his side, in his emotions. But, perhaps owing to 
their change of object, he manages to keep up the 
excitement of his pursuit. A long-sustained 
constancy, as only too many sonnet-sequences 
have proved, is apt to run thin in providing 
inspiration. And Ronsard’s passions are direct 
and unsubtle, and, in his case, all the more 
propitious to his poetry. The analytic method of 
Marius Scéve’s Délie and of the poets of the 
Lyons school were not his. He, as a competitor, 
would have been more justified than is Mr. Lewis 
in the sweeping pronouncement that “ The 
Lyons poets wallowed in high-thinking obscurity.” 
As for the remark that, “ Mlle Labé, apart from 
her poetry, was hardly the type to appeal to a man 
who liked his women feminine,” the long devotion 
of Olivier de Magny makes this ungallant judgment 
doubtful. Still more so do her own sonnets. 

But though Mr. Lewis’s interpretation of facts 
may appear sometimes prejudiced and debatable, 
the facts themselves defy challenge and witness to 
a conscientious labour lightly worn. To credit 
Malherbe with a wig is a trip, but hardly an 
important one. Above all, he is to be credited 
with what must have been a wearisome search 
through state papers, to discover traces of 
Ronsard’s visit to England. Though he found 
nothing, he has saved future biographers their 
trouble, and can claim, despite a negative result, 
to have made an independent contribution to 
Ronsard studies. For what he tells us, he uses 
a manner that is certainly downright, but never 
pedantic. It is possibly the resolve not to fall 
into pedantry that has led to a certain exaggerated 
heartiness. 

Here he is not out of key with his subject. 
Ronsard, when he donned the laurel wreath, did 
it with a swagger, and carried Parnassus by 
storm when the right afflatus came. Yet his 
quiet moments had more of immortal stuff than 
the frenzies. It is his pauses in the amorous 
onrush that we remember, when ‘he halts really 
to look at his mistress and paints in his verse a 
serene interior with figure : 

Quand je te vois seule assise a part toi, 
Toute amusée avecque ta pens¢ée, 
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Un peu la téte en contre-bas baissée, 
Te retirant du vulgaire et de moi. . . 







or: 
Vous me dites, maitresse, étant 4 la fenétre, 
— vers Montmartre et les champ 
’alentour . . 
There is the same tranquillity in his pagan visiog 
of death, which is only equalled by his fing 
Christian poem : 
e m’en vais découvrir quel 
"un ruisseau non t 
s’enfuit. ~ 
. Dedans un beau verger, loin de gens et de bruit: 
Source que le soleil n’aura jamais connue, 
les oiseaux du ciel de leur bouche corny 
"auront jamais souillée, et ot les pastoureaux 
N’auront jamais conduit les pieds de ley 


taureaux ... 
T. W. Earp 


source sacrée 
>» gui murmuran 


TAMED TIGER ? 


The New Economy. By Rosert Boornay, 
M.P. Secker. 6s. 
Mr. Boothby is entitled to claim that as a prophet 
in his own Party he has not been unhonoured: 
the Government’s recent White Paper on Up- 
employment reveals, in relation to public works, 
the influence of a line of thought which attracted 
attention when The New Economy (now deservedly 
reprinted) made a brief appearance on bookstalls Twe 
nine months ago. It would indeed be agreeable K 


to accept Mr. Boothby’s gospel wholeheartedly ; : 
he is a persuasive prophet and has a great deal Sh 
more than the courage of normal Conservative [im D¢S 
convictions. Not merely does he admit that the Mp™@2y | 


laissez-faire capitalism which beggared the world asd 
and produced two wars within a generation is Me # 
dead ; in his plans for taming the capitalist tiger IM vo™ 
he includes, the nationalisation of the Bank of jmm4y > 
England, conversion of the joint-stock banking #je™=* 
system into a public service, public control over HF 





ter 





export of capital and the import of raw materials, #"* ™ 
and a number of other measures which are not [ge°cide: 
common form with the average Tory MP. mumited 
Mr. Boothby is a highly civilised and intelligent [Hold 
person. He has seen the red light and realised Jro™ | 
clearly that mankind will in no circumstances ere 
tolerate a recurrence of the economic disorder 9/™P2™ 
which marked the inter-war period. His analysis #q'S #” | 
of that disorder is brilliant ; his concern for the shee 

author 


future is to prove that the alternative is not 


necessarily Communism, but a society in which, gc*P!4it 
given a certain amount of control, both private JgPublic 
property in the means of production and the #0" } 
profit motive can be retained. recent 

In this painless transition to controlled §§tmarh 
capitalism without tears one would like to believe. — 


If belief is hesitant, it is because, first, behind all 
the remedial devices whereby, in The New 
Economy, an expansionist financial policy is to 
be secured without inflation, steady employment 
at an optimum level provided and the anti-social 
propensities of monopoly capital kept in check, 
there is the question of power. The Parliamentary 
State is to provide the checks and balances, and is 
to guide capitalism on lines conducive to the well- 
being of the many. But who is to control Parlia- 
ment? Can we be certain that so long as the 
principles of private ownership and production for 
profit continue to exist in a large range of society’s 
activities, the will of the many can find effective 
expression through the polling booth ? 

Finally, and here we come to the portion of 
Mr. Boothby’s argument borrowed by the Govern- 
ment in their White Paper, the question arises 
whether unemployment would in fact be abolished 
or, rather, whether it would be abolished on 
tolerable terms. Let it be admitted that if a 
capitalist State used, as Mr. Boothby proposes, 
its control of the credit mechanism and of 
taxation to steady the flow of consumers’ purchas- 
ing power, extreme variations in employment 
might to some extent be smoothed out. None the 
less, so long as profitability is retained largely as 
the deciding factor in relation to production, 
considerable fluctuations in employment, as 
Mr. Boothby admits, are bound to occur in all 
industries not directly: controlled by the State. 























, Ree ea cane Thor 
riable by i y is, in boom 
down “im accordance with a priority 
*” whereas in phases of private industrial 
sion public works would be st 
Given sufficient mobility of labour—a i 
hich Mr. Boothby hopes to promote by the 
~ soe seanalé. a abe 
murant 0 
time from one area or industry 
bruit: method of regulating public 
ps prac might produce reasonable 
— employment as a whole, though there 
ux . 
a d still be marked swings of » DOW 
, this industry, now in that. the social 
ARP [mgnplications of this device seem to me to 
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levelling devi 
monstrous. What Mr. Boothby im is 
hat if, notwithstanding his controls, Bee oe 
as produced a boom in privately operated indus- 
ries, then all public works in hand—electricity 
opment, housing, etc.—must be stopped, 
spective of their utility, without regard to 
human meeds. They order these things better 
in the U.S.S.R. 










A PERIOD PIECE 
Twentieth Century Bishop. Recollections 
i BERTRAM 


and Reflections by POLLOCK, 
K.C.V.O., D.D., Late Bishop of Norwich. 
ss t= tinge binders and of 
Despite 
' be published valuable 


l¢ a book that is not worth reading is not 
worth reviewing, but Dr. Pollock’s memoirs 
may be thought to deserve notice because of his 
minent position. He was successively Head- 
master of Welli m and Bishop of Norwich— 
one more example, the reader of his book may 
decide, of the prosperity that can be won by a 
imited and cothmonplace mind. But Mr. 
rold Nicolson, who has grateful memories 
from his Wellington days, declares in his good- 
natured introduction that Dr. Pollock’s mind was 
impatient, rapid and intricate. And Mr. Nicolson 
is an excellent judge of brains. He goes on to 
y that these memoirs were written when the 
suthor was already failing in health. This may 
explain their quality, it hardly excuses their 
publication. Dr. Hensley Henson, who was 
born in the same year as Dr. Pollock, 1863, has 
recently given us an autobiography displaying 
remarkable powers. If in fact the Bishop of 






















Norwich was ever his intellectual peer, these 
miemoirs calumniste him. But the reader can 
judge him only by the self-portrait that has, more 

piously than i , been made public. 
’ One time King Edward with Queen Alexandra 
Seas Apel ab casted. ihe gocat treet 
was i t trouble 

we had the exact drink that ke lked 
at Windsor Castle, from which he drove 
over. an accident he upset the tall glass, 
ing the whole contents on the floor. If his 
had been more slight his legs would have 
been drenched, but most fortunately the plentiful 
I Fle pened ond .o oe 
wi a on to them. It 
dt wai wan ten ks en Se lite to do nothing 
in an unpleasant situation. ith his usual good 
humour when I quickly knelt down with a napkin 
as if to mop His Majesty’s knees, he made every- 
i easy by saying: “Oh, that is nothing, 
you.” 

This anecdote, of which the point is beyond my 
power to discover, may at least help to explain 
Dr. Pollock’s career. As Headmaster of Welling- 
ton he came into frequent contact with the royal 
patrons of the school; he displayed the virtues 
proper to a courtier; and it was to the direct 
intervention of Edward VII that he owed his 


mitre. 

His chapters on King Edward, Queen Mary 
and the Duke of Connaught ate deeply reverent. 
One remark, however, of King Edward, deserves 
perpetuation. He to Dr. Pollock 
a small change in the boys’ dress, with this 
advice: ‘‘Do not announce that the present 
practice has been abolished, say it is discon- 
tinued.”’ Here is a more characteristic anecdote : 

Little things are an indication of character. I 
remember on one ceremonial occasion King 

Edward VII came over to Wellington with Queen 

Alexandra in the early days of motors, and arrived 

very dusty after the run. The Duke of Connaught 

had come before-tunch and had washed his hands 
in my own room. King Edward remarked that he 

would like to have a wash to get rid of the dust. I 

was then a bachelor, and it was not possible for 

me to leave Alexandra there and then. 

I was aware that the whole of my smaii staff (except 

a scullery maid) was on the lawn preparing for a 

garden party. In a moment the Duke turned to 

his elder brother and said: “ Come along, I will 
show you the way. I know the Master’s room.” 

My horror was great on getting to my room— 

as soon as ever I could disengage myself from the 


f 


J, 


gracious —just in time to hear ‘the Duke of 
saying ‘o the scullery maid in a kind 
but firm voice: “And now you can go.” I 


never knew, of course, what had taken place in 
the room where she stood, entirely unsupported, 
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with the King and His Royal Highness, But the 
Duke, with his readiness to help me by relieving 
me of a puzzling position, must have entered inio 
her feelings too, and like the true gentleman that 
he was, carried off the situation to the satisfaction 
of all persons concerned—even my own and the 
maid’s. 

This passage seems to deserve the attention of 

the sociologist, because the author is not a retired 

menial but a scholar belonging to the distin- 
guished Pollock family. The cumulative effect 
of a series of such stories is disconcerting. 
Whether he touched on politics, punishments 
or prayers, Dr. Polleck remained equally in- 
genuous. He concluded that an unknown lady 
who claimed acquaintance with a bishop’s wife 
could not be an impostor, by watching her 
“‘table manners”’ while she ate poached cggs 
and cherry-pie. With equal sagacity he con- 
cluded that the English were full of deep religious 
feeling because the House of Commons in a fit 
of ignorant bigotry threw out the Bill for reform- 
ing the Prayer Book. (In fact a majority of the 

English members voted for the Bill, which would 

have passed but for the votes of Dissenters and 

unbelievers from Wales, Scotland and Northern 

Ireland). He was no less Conservative than 

Erastian, and enjoyed the illusion—so much 

commoner among Conservatives than among 

their opponents—that he was not a party man. 

He even attributed to Socialists the teaching 

that all men are equal. For such reasons as these 

his memoirs possess a certain interest for his- 
torians. It seems improbable that we shall 
look upon his like again. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


DETECTION 


Towards Zero. By AGATHA Cristie, Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Going, Going, Gone. By PHorBe ATWwoop 
Taytor. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The Weight of the Evidence. 
InnES. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
The Case of the Gilded Fly. 

CRISPIN. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
“Even now,” mused the elderly solicitor, 
“some murder-to-be is in preparation. If I were 
writing one of these amusing stories of blood and 
crime, I should begin now with an elderly gentle- 
man in front of the fire opening his letters— 
going, unbeknownst to himself—towards zero,” 
and he slits open an envelope. * Could any bowler 
open an innings with a more harmiess-looking 
ball? Is any bowler more dreaded by the 
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IN THE 
MARGINS 
OF CHAOS 


by FRANCESCA M. WILSON 
Foreword by Jj. L. Hammond, D.Litt 
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‘A magnificent human document; a: 
mportant as anything published In recent 
years. lt may well become a classic.""— 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘By the same virtue that made her a 
first-class relief worker, Miss Wilson 
has been enabled to write a very good 
book,’"—The Times. 
“| have never read a better book o 
its kind.""—Robert Lynd in the News 
Chronicle. 
“A fascinating narrative, exceptionally 
well written.”—Peter Quennel/ in the 
Daily Mail. 

it Is good to find a book so timely 
ind so well worth the paper it is printed 
pon.”’—The Observer. 
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FIDUS 
ACHATES 


By GEORGE BAKER 


“Mr. George Baker most 
ingeniously retells the siege 
of Troy as that professional 
soldier, Achates, saw it. He 
rationalises legend; the Trojan 
horse is no more than a siege- 
machine. It is discreetly and 
wittily done.” Observer 

** Mr. Baker may be congratu- 
lated on one of the liveliest 
pictures of the Trojan War 
that we have had for some 
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batsmen of detection than Mrs. Christie ? 
i fe Towards Zero will get a great many wickets, or 
oe 2 I’m heavily mistaken in the acumen of my friends. 
a Fg Halfway through the book I’ve asked them 
; “Who did it?” Three-quarters way through 
I ask them again—and the names they reluctantly 
murmur are never the same both times. It is not 
a trick of Mrs. Christie’s: it’s her devilish art. 
There are about six subjects in Towards Zero, 
and she focuses our attention on each in turn. 
Some look too guilty ; some look too innocent. 
Some have an opportunity, but where’s. the 
motive ? Some have a motive, but where’s the 
opportunity ? So it goeson. The reader wobbles 
and wavers, and shrinks from a decision: and 
Mrs. Christie quietly bowls you out. Why? 
Just because you will not decide which is her 
“wrong ’un;” run down the pitch, and have 
a slam at it. I don’t say you won’t be bowled 
neck and crop even so. But you will go down 
gallantly, not like a duffer, hopping from foot to 
foot. And Mrs. Christie from time immemorial 
has two notorious “‘ wrong ’uns” to hit out at. 
I’ve specified them before, but I shall not do so 
again, as I see that the struggle to coach victims 
against Mrs. Christie is utterly hopeless. 

The scene of the murder in Towards Zero 
is a country house by an estuary on the South 


Coast. I can devise no way of outlining the plot 
without forestalling some of the excitement 
and bewilderment. But the solution is by 


Superintendent Battle, not by Poirot. That 
indicates that Mrs. Christie does not regard this 
work as flawless by her own supreme standard. 
The flaw is that the solution is only completed by 
the criminal’s confession ; and there should be 
no need for confession in a perfect specimen of 
detection. 

For a picture of Going, Going, Gone, put the 
centre in Cape Cod and describe an auction, 
with Asey Mayo circling the circumference on the 
gui vive and a variety of highly fortuitous incidents 
coming in at a tangent to make things more 
difficult. A hoard of dollars hidden in some 
article at the sale stimulates the bidding for any 
object likely to contain it. Someone finds the 

- money and gets murdered in the process. That is 


the plot; but you hardly realise it under the 
Asey Mayo sauce. Suggested epitaph for 
Miss Taylor, whenever the long series is 


terminated : 
To fast the Spaniards have to eat 
Stale Cod (called bacalao). 
But Phoebe Atwood has them beat, 


She feasts on Asey Mayo. 


University murders require a flippant attitude, 
a range of repartee, some literary allusions and 


with that accessory. The Weight of the Evidence 
descends from the tower of a provincial university 
in the form of a meteorite upon a deckchair 
containing Professor Phuickrose, him to 
smithereens. The freakish behaviour of dons 
and undergraduates makes one suspect an ela- 
borate practical joke. But alas! it is no joke. 
The absurdity of the characters is only em- 
phasised to pave the way for an even more absurd 
.dénouement. 

Edmund Crispin, a new writer, follows the 
Innes trail, but does not disdain an authentic 
plot. The Case of the Gilded Fly occurs among 
the members of an Oxford Repertory Theatre 
under war conditions. The leading lady is shot 
in an undergraduate’s rooms; and the case is 
solved by the Professor of English Literature. 
The author puts enthusiasm into his dialogue 
and some life into his characters, but betrays his 
inexperience by the demands he makes on his 
villain. The poor creature is neatly chosen for 
the work; but it is hardly fair to have to help 
out the solution as well as commit the crime. 
The motive, I’m afraid, is unworthy of such a 
thoughtful person. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


A SLIGHT DISAPPOINTMENT 


Memories of Happy Days. By JULIAN GREEN. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 

These autobiographical sketches by a very 
remarkable French novelist have not the same 
degree of interest as his Journals. Mr. Gfeen, 
who is American by blood but French by educa- 
tion, writes English with fluency and correctness, 
but he does not command the same distinction 
of phrasing here as in the language of his adoption. 
The story he tells in this book is a relatively 
quiet one, and although he is incapable of dullness, 
one derives the impression that, as an intensely 
subjective novelist, the best—the most vivid— 
of his personal experience has gone, meta- 
morphosed, into his novels, leaving little but husks 
with which to make a book of memoirs. 

Nevertheless there is much to entertain the 
casual reader. Mr. Green was a child of the 
century. His father, a southerner, had left 
Savannah in 1895 and established his growing 
family in France—first in Havre, then in Paris. 
The first chapters contain some amusing pictures : 
Mrs. Green’s voice calling out, on hearing the 
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door-bell: “If it’s another bill, I won’t py 
it!”; her writing desk “with letters , Sticking 
“out on all sides like feathers on a bird.” Suc 
details ate always worth recounting, for they add 
something to our knowledge of a Bu 
there is a good deal else in the first half of tha 
book which is surprisingly Se sang i 
days, visits to the Trocadero, descriptions of 
parents’ odd old friends. It is clear that th 
author has a nostalgic passion for his childhood, 
and he has made it live—in Le Visionnaire anj 
Minuit, but not in this book, where the people 
and events are presented in a strangely conven. 
tional manner that robs them of definition. 

The latter half.of the book is rather more 
lively. The author’s account of artistic Paris in 
the “Twenties, though the subject is hackneyed, 
has value. His description of the novelist Mauriac, 


in especial, is masterly, and those who admire Mr, 


Green will find a good deal to interest them in his 
account of his early efforts as a writer. This is 
not a negligible book, but equally it is not alto- 
gether what one expects from an imaginative 
novelist of Mr. Green’s calibre. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEsT 


NEW PAMPHLETS 


Post-War UNIVERSITY EpucaTION. British Associa: 


tion. 2s. 

A thorough and remarkable report produced by a 

committee consisting of some of the outstanding 

figures in British and American academic society. 

Indispensable for any consideration of reform and 
reorganisation of our universities. 


FRANCO’S NEUTRALITY. Union of Democratic Control, 
6d. 
A useful summary of Franco’s record of support 
for the Axis and of the weaknesses of British policy 
towards Fascist Spain. 


Tito Speaks. United South Slav Committee, 5, Ken- 
sington Court Gardens, W.8. 6d. 

A reprint of a long speech by Marshal Tito at a 
meeting of the Anti-Fascist Council of National 
Liberation, held last November. 
SUDETEN-GERMANS AND CZECHS. “ Einheit,” 

189, Westbourne Grove, W.1. 9d. 

Report of the conference of Sudeten-Germans held 
in London last year, giving the main speeches and 
part of the discussion. 


FUNERAL REFORM. By JOAN CLARKE. 
League. 
Proposals for the reform of funeral costs and 
procedure with special reference to insurance by the 
Secretary of the Social Security League. 


Social Security 
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KODAK FILM 
is helping to design 
befter aero engines 


Tilws 


with the 


ration is from a cine film made by Kodak’s 


super-speed camera at 2,500 pictures a second. 


‘The tilm shows various aircraft fuel injection jets 

in action. On the screen the action can be 
; studied in ultra-slow motion and this has 

enabled the jet with the best fuel distribution 

to be selected If you 

have difficulty in getting is 

‘Kodak’ Film, one reason |) 

is because vast quantities 

are needed for vital work 


in industry 





The Battle of Communications never 
ceases. Cables are cut by the enemy, 
wireless circuits jammed. But still 
the messages go through. Because of 
foresight and bold planning, Cable 
and Wireless have extended and 
developed their service in spite of 
seemingly insuperable difficulties. 


* Allimportant cables have been fitted 


increasing capacity, 
transmission. 


*% Direct Printers now oper: ite on many 
in-coming wireless s gna's, 
time and labour. Atmo:;pherics have 
been mitigated by the introduction 
of automatic repetition of signals. 


%& Approximately two million words pass 
through the central telegraph station 
of Cable and Wireless every day. 





THE BATTLE OF COMMUNICATIONS : 


REINFORCEMENTS 


contribution of 
Britain’s milk 


realised. 


Regenerator System— 


speeding It came 


vast quantity. 


saving 


well over a million people. 


means 

















MILK CHOCOLATE 


and the Nation’s 


Milk Supply 


Yr ANHE 
Chocolate Industry in ensuring 
supply during 
these critical war years is not generally 


Before the war this industry was using 
40 million gallons of milk 
Cadburys took more than half of this 


counties of Hereford, Gloucester, Salop, 
Stafford, Flint and Denbigh where 
Cadburys have consistently encouraged 
dairy farming over a number of years. 
In these areas they have established 
four Milk Factories which have greatly 
assisted in developing milk production. 
Today these four factories alone collect 
and distribute sufficient fresh milk for 


CADBURY 


QUALITY 








Price & Value 


Price and value have been synony- 
mous terms with Camerer Cuss 
since 1788 when they made clocks 
and watches by hand one at a 
time. f 


the Milk 


In these days when mass produc- 
tion can almost rival the craftsman, 
a wealth of experience is necessary 
to equate cost, value and usefulness 
in devices for the measurement 
of time. 


a year. 


from the 


When you want a watch or a clock 
consult Camerer Cuss. Their cen- 
tury and a half’s experience of 
time-pieces gives them the know- 
ledge and their reputation should 
give you confidence. 


CAMERER CUSS 


Clocks Watches Sewelleri 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - WC! 
_ ——— —/ 
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Week-end Competition 
No. 757 

t by G. W. Stonier 
A new fot opened the other day “ Paddington 
lated,” flashed the headlines in the Star, “ S.O.S. 
s All Tube Bookings. Mounted Police Turn 
; and it was not till evening, after a day of 
ryin; g fortunes, that, the same newspaper was able 
9 report (stop press), “‘ Position Easier.” Competitors 

asked to celebrate the Battle of Paddington in 
erse. Any metre, limit ~o lines. 
IRULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, ro Great 
urnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
by first post on Monday, August 14th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
he right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard 1 no prize will be awarded. 


Stop 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 754 


Set by Fred Oyster 
Competitors are invited to reveal new climes and 
a new fount of wisdom with a set of half-a-dozen 
proverbs from the Outlandish. 


Report by Fred Oyster 

I am an inveterate taster of proverbs, and the 
further the country of origin, the more rapt my 
attention. ‘‘ Respect the date trees, for they are your 
aunts” is the kind of saying that must appeal to 
anyone who has crossed more streets than continents. 
“ May your nose grow ever fatter,” the conventional 
greeting of Persia, has always ¢ndeared to me the 
modern Iranians, who no doubt are businesslike and 
thin. Many competitors evidently shared my liking, 
and my pick for a collection of Outlandish proverbs 
would include the following : 

You may throw your mother-in-law into the Great 
River, but you cannot make her sink.—{MARBUS.) 


Spats Sin Balsa 


diet for the indigent peasantry. In appearance it 
resembles our own herring, but the fiesh is not so 
sweet.”—Prof. Mungo Jones, My Five Years Among 
the Outlanders.) 

Many mops, much muck. 

Wishes leave no footprints in the snow.—(HuGH 
FORSYTH.) 

God made sex, but the PROOD knows better.— 
(L.E. J.) 


Do not bite the hand that starves you. 

It’s the early worm that is caught’ by the bird.— 
(Brorius.) 

That you may comprehend Sin, travel to the One 
City and sit with your feet in a barrel of juniper wine, 
while the heavens rain small frogs upon you. 

See that you are not taken in adultery, for a man so 
taken feels truly foolish.—(ZeEx.) 

“ Don’t hesitate,” says the jackal to the tiger. 

What man is foolish enough to be ashamed of his 
nakedness ? 

Who goes toothless into the pot will not come 
toothsome out.—(LESLIE JOHNSON.) 

Better be a dog and believe in man than a man and 
distrust God. (R. S. JAFFRAY.) 

God is eternal ; but man is very old. (Guy INNEs.) 

The friend of my friend is no friend of mine.— 
(STANLEY J. SHARPLESS.) 

All these have the authentic flavour, and some” 
competitors managed to hint, too, at a particular 
Outlandia. There were L. E. J.’s proverbs from the 
Moon, among which I enjoyed “ Eclipse first ; 
the rest nowhere,” and “‘ All the Moon and his wife 
were there.” S. C. S. envisaged a people living on 
a small island, “‘ very numerous, somewhat dull, 
determined in their undertakings.” 


Converse if you can; speak if you must ; 

talk, 

will probably give a clue to their geographical position. 
 Auslander’”’ conveyed a nice hint of Arcadia: 
The air is edged with ice and the sun’s beam 
And melts in the mouth like ice-cream. 
Every dog has his day, and cats have week-ends 
In which to visit friends, 


Most competitors managed to hit off one or two say- 
ings (some of the best of these are quoted above), 
but to provide a good set of six wasn’t so easy. I 
recommend that the prizes be divided equally between 
R. J. P. Hewison, Allan M. Laing, Sir Robert Witt and 
F.C.C, for being lively and for being able to keep 
it up. 


don’t 


95 


PRIZES 

You cannot move the crocodile with tears. 

* I can throw him whenever I like,” said the burro, 
and trotted another twenty miles. 

The banana is as straight as God made it. 

“ What housing problem ? ” said the snail. 

You can go anywhere with a machete, and a woman to 
do the cooking. 

No-wampum* is as good a man as much- -wampum, 
but neither thinks so. 


* Wampum = money. R. J. P. Hewson 


When rain is pink, then wise men drink. 
Run off with my wife, but don’t steal my spade. 
The «ich man longs for two bellies. 
Step after step outstrips the swallow. 
When the air freezes who cares which way the wind 
blows ? 
The wanderer’s aim is to return. 
ALLAN M. LAING 


From Hell. 
To burn for ever becomes a habit ; to sing praises 
for ever would be a bore. 


From the Moon. 

The Mar in the Moon looks like a _ bachelor- 
establishment ; but he has a hidden side where dwell 
Luna or Diana. 


te : 
From Robinson Crusoe’s Island. 
However remote from civilisation there will always 
be Master and Man. 


From Mars. 
We Martians think little of you remote earth- 
except Wells. 


From the North Pole. 

To be discovered once is enough, to be discovered 
repeatedly too much. 
The Cave-man, a million years ago. 

“‘ Safety first’s my motto, though a poor one. 
Some day when shelter-caves are unknown I hope it 


will be ‘ Live dangerously.’ ” Str Rospert Witt 


worms, 


The wayside marigold is brighter than the oranges, 
but it cannot quench your thirst. 

I tamed a white deer from the forest, 
antlers broke down my stable-door. 

Never waste your grains of rice, though they be 
numberless as roses. 

The queen washed her hair in the shadow of the 
moon, but the goose-girl’s hair was blackest. 

It is sadder to have a wife who cannot sing, than 
a dumb nightingale. 

The gentian said truly, that it was bluer than the 
sky, but can it make rain at the right time ? 

Only for show, like a soldier’s scimitar. F.C.C. 


but its 








SPA TREATMENT 
FOR RHEUMATISM 


spa pee neh — has 
en recogni many years as 
i methods 


one of the most 2 ee. 

of a disease. 
Even attack 4") and 
reduced working capaci and you 


should act at once before 

gets a stranglehold on your system. 
J+ dey, 8 GHUEN SS SEE SS © SES 
is out of the question for most people, 
as neither time mor money can be 
spared. ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates, however, 
may be described as a Spa treatment 
in your own home. It has the essential 
medicinal properties of seven world- 
famous Spas and similar beneficial 
effects as a course of eae 
Waters. A teaspoonful o 

Saltrates in warm water before break- 

fast cach morning will soon relieve the 
pain, and, taken ly, dissolves 
impurities in the stream and 
climinates them from the system, thus 
helping to prevent regular attacks of 
Rheumatism. A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ 

Saltrates costs 3/9d., including Pur- 
chase Tax. Get a bottle to-day from 
your chemist and begin your Spa treat- 
Ment to-morrow morning. 


‘ALKIA’ SALTRATES 






























The Typewriter of 
the future . 


Built on experience 
of the past. 


EMPIRE 


BRITISH TYPEWRITERS LTD. 
WEST BROMWICH 


150 Souchampcon Row, London, W.CJ 
4% Years’ Manufacturing 
Experience 

















and nicotine. 
Made in England by 


and at 





Health tip! 


the cigarette® with the 
natural filter— cotton wool 
—which absorbs A the 


dust as well as the heat 





® For * Virginia’ Smoiers 












‘* THIS GOLDEN 
TREASURY... ’? 
Cern stored now means food next 
winter. But sunshine can’t be stored; 
winter will bring sun- starvation, 
cold and chills, and the low vitality 
that makes easy prey for prowling 
germs. That’s why so many wise 
people use the Homesun lamp—they 
sunbathe indoors regularly and stay 
well with the help of these vitai:- 
zing ultra-violet rays. 

In our war work we still make 
Homesun lamps, but to buy now you 
must furnish a special medical certi- 
ficate and obtain a licence to purchase. 
Particulars readily sent on request 






(Please enclose 1d. stamp to comply 


with paper regulations.) 


HANOVIA * LTD 
SLOUGH 


SPECIALIST MAKERS OF 
SUNRAY LAMIS 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 

3 VICTORIA ST. S.W.1I 
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Room, 7 Henrietta Place, Cavendish Sq., W.1 
Appoint ments Vacant and Wanted 

Nene of the vacancies for women advertised 
mm this journal relates to a woman between 18 
and 41 unless such a woman (a) has hving with 
her a child of hers under the age of 14, or (b) 





TORK of social value, allowing time for 
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University trng. and knwidge 
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£350-£600 for men, 
£230-£480 for women—plus war bonus, entry 
varying according 
should not be liable under Nat. Serv. Acts or 
Service any part of England’ Wales may 
in writing (no interviews) 
staung date of birth, full dets. of qualifics. and 
includng. list in chronological order of 
held) and quoting Ref. No. P.P.333, 
addressed to Min. O. L. and Nat. Serv., Appoint- 


Willing ae High 
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tisements, but write first to N. 
Market, 10 Great Turnstile, pink Bi a 
details (separate letter for each item). 


mths. w green OP of extension. 
OG. publishers req. shtd. /typist immed. to 
, ill mteresting position. i 
interested modern art, 
for individual w. initiative and desire for respon- 
I xcellent job for — person. 


Palace Green, Durham. Also 2- -yr. pt.- 
crses. for Diploma at Durham and Newcastle ; 
apply as above or to Prof. of Educ., King’s 
Cc on Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NIVERSITY Correspondence College pre- 
London University 
pd, Special Entrance, Interm 
and Degree exams. Highly qualified tutors. Low 
Prospectus post free from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 











after baby and light housework. 
Mother working full time on farm. 
We estwood, Hailstone Farm, , 





fees ; instalments. 





after, including forwarding replies. 










Typewriting 

T YPEWRITING by expert. Novels, shor 
stories, articles, etc. Mod. Box A867 

YPING—all undertaken, Miss Bird 




















igal Son, by R. H. wees, Sy Price 2s. meas. (gost } 
hed with ex 
Adelphi : Tuly’ September, 1944:- 
ohn Middleton Murry, Frank Dawtry. 
™ take his 
Story, Reviews. 1s. 6d. (postage 1}d.). Ano : 
subscription 6s., post ge from ge Farm, soldiers 
subscription ; Great tain, 7s. ; abroad 
8s., from Publishers, 134 Ballards Lane, London record 
Hinden 
ohn Gollan, Ann Kelly, R. G. Gosling. 
LISH Labour Un ‘ound = Press. 
ee towards 
h underground press, to be publis 
phe 3d. Liberty — 2 Knight expect 
sonal y 
no circ 
Sylmar, Po Rd., Gt. Cornard, Suffok 
tude. The Holborn Secretarial Servics@™ placed, 
20 Buchanan Blds., E.C.1. Wordsworth 4159 Bn frienc 





Britain for the i ee a by Pig Cornwall Press Ltd., Paris 


| Matter at _the New y. ork Printed in Great 


Published Weekly 







P.CK 
wT eden » W.C.2. 
on, of Pre 
Antony Brackenbury, Arland Ussher, F. A. Le, summo 
M. ~Pearcé, Henry bates a Poems, 
Thelnetham, Diss, Norf liberties 
ABOUR ‘Monthly am oom paid 7d. Annual realisiny 
N. 3. Aug. issue includes: The U.S. Presiden) 
by Ivor Montagu ; also articles by Palme Dutt, . 
unenvia 
Pamphlet containing photographs ©& one no’ 
a newspapers, describing activities 
bridge Ct., a. St. S ___ fj that he 
sign. ] 
YP meee and Li f every him 
” Dup’ cating of eve . 
kind executed with efficiency and prompt Linkorr 
This 
more ¢ 


W.C.1. 





